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DEAR SIR, 


done by an attachment to the un- 


adulterated principles of chriſtiani- < 
ty, how unpopular ſoever they may 
have become through the preju- 
dices of the weak or the intereſted 


part of mankind, and who has 


=. made 


F latter myſelf that you will 
permit me to take this oppor- 
tunity of perpetuating, as far as I 
am able, the very high regard that 
J entertain for a perſon. who has 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf as you have 
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made the facrifice that you have 
* made to the cauſe of truth and the 
= 5 "0 ights * conſcience. 


I think myſelf pr in concur- = 
ring, as I hope, with your: ardent 
zeal for the cauſe of civil and re- 
Agious liberty i in their full extent; 
and I am convinced that to act as 
you have done is the proper me- 
 thod that a chriftian ou ght to take —_ 
in order to promote it. It is our 
=- - buſinals,. whenever called upon, ⁵ 
=_ to bear our teſtimony to whatever z 

; ” we apprehend. to be zruth and 
— Habt, upon no occafion to ſwerve | 
from our real principles (which 

would be equivalent to denying 
- Chriſt, or being aſhamed of him, 

| ns Navy * 
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and his cauſe before men) whether 
we ſee that any good will reſult 
from what we may ſuffer by ſuch a 
profeſſion, or not. We ought wo 
content ourſelves with acting un- 
der the expreſs orders of one who 
: the proper judge of what i is ex- 
pedient for his intereſt and his 
church, as well as for our happi- 
neſs; and we may reſt aſſured, 
that we can only ſuſtain a tempo- 
rary 70/5 by ſuch an implicit, but 
reaſonable obedience. 1 


Could we only, my friend, ex- 
pand our minds fully to conceive, 
and act up to, the great principle 
aſſerted in this treatiſe, of the 
truth of which \ we are both of us 
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conviticed, nothing more would be 
wanting to enable us to exert this, 
and every other effort of true 


greatneſs of mind. 


We ourſelves, complex as the 
ſtructure of our minds, and our 
principles of action are, are links 
in a great connected chain, parts 
of an 8 whole, a very little 


of which only WE are as yet permit- 


ted to ſee, but from which we col- 
lect evidence enou gh, that che whole 


ſyſtem. in which we are, at the 


ſame time, both inflruments and 


objects 18 under an unerring direc- 
tion, and that the final reſult will 


be moſt glorious | and happy. 


Whatever men may intend, or 


execute, 
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execute, all their deſigns, and all 


their actions, are ſubject to the 
ſecret influence and guidance of 
one who is neceſſarily the beſt 
judge of what will moſt promote | 
his own excellent purpoſes. 10 
him, and in his works, all ſeem- 
ing a: cord i is real harmony, and all 
apparent evil, ultimate good. 


This world, we e ſee, | 1s an 4 


mirable nurſery for great minds. 


Difficulties, oppoſition, perſecu- 
tion, 


and evils of every other 


form, are the neceflary inſtruments 
by which they are made, and even 


the captain of our ſalvation, was 


himſelf made Perfect through Suffer- 


ing. A mixture of pleaſing events 


does, 
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does, likewiſe, contribute to the 


ſame end ; but of the due propor- 
tions in this mixture we are no 
Conſidering, 
in whoſe hands are the ſeveral in- 
gredients of the cup of mortal life, 
we may be aſſured that it will 


never be more bitter, than will be 


neceſſary, to make it, in the very 


higheſt degree, ſalutary. 


Vou and I, Sir, rejoice in the 


belief, that the whole human race 
are under che ſame wholeſome di Je 


cipline, and that they will all cer- 
tainly derive the moſt valuable ad- 
vantages from it though i in different 


degrees, in different ways, and at 
different periods; that even the 


perſe- 
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perſecutors are only giving the pre- 

cedence to the perſecuted, and ad- 
vancing them to a much higher de- | 
oree of perfection and happineſs; 

and that they muſt themſelves, for 

the ſame benevolent purpoſe, un- 
dergo a more ſevere diſcipline than 

that which they are the means of 

adminiſter ing to others. 


IIS 


y . - 
* 


—— 


With this perſuaſion we cannot 
but conſider « every being, and ever 
thing, in a favourable light. Ever 
perſon with whom we have an 
connexion is a friend, and ever 
event in life is a benefit; while Gd. 
1s equally the father, and the 
friend, of the whole creation. 
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I hope, dear Sir, we ſhall al- 
ways be careful to ſtrengthen and 
extend theſe great and juſt views 
of the glorious ſyſtem to which we 
belong. It is only by loſing ſight 
of theſe principles that we adopt 
mean purpoſes, and become ſlaves 
” to mean paſſi 1071S, as alſo that we are : 
ſubject to be chagrined and un- 
hinged by ſeemingly croſs accidents 
in life. 


80 long as we can : practically 15 
believe that there is but oe will in 
the whole univerſe, that this one 
will, excluſive of all chance, or the 
| interference of any other will, dif- 

5 poſes of all things, even to their 
minuteſt circumſtances, and always 

for 
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for the beſt of purpoſes, it is im- 
4 poſſible but that we muſt rejoice - 
in, and be thankful for, all events, 
| without diſtinction. And when 
Z our will and our wiſhes ſhall thus 
I perfectly coincide with that of the 
1 ſovereign Diſpoſer of all things, 
= whoſewilli 15 always done, in earth, 
as well as in Heaven, we ſhall, in 
fact, attain the ſummit of perfec- | 
tion and happineſs. We ſhall have 
a kind of nion with God himſelf ; 


his will ſhall be our will, and even 


his power our power; being ever 
employed to execute our wiſhes and 
purpoſes, as well as his; becauſe 
they will be, in all ä the 
3 ſame with his. — | 
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Theſe heart-reviving and ſoul- 


ennobling views we cannot, my 
friend, in this imperſect ſtate, ex- 


pect to realize and enjoy, except at 
intervals; but let us make it our 
buſineſs to make theſe happy ſeaſons ; 
of philoſophical and devout con- 
templation more frequent, and of 
Let' them 
encroach more and more on the 
time that we muſt give t to the buſtle 


: lon ger continuance. 


of a tranſitory world; till our 


minds ſhall have received ſuch. a 
| laſting impreſſion, as that its ef- 
fect 1 may be felt even in the midſt 
of the greateſt tumult of life, and 
inſpire a ſerenity and j Joy, which 
the world can neither give nor take 


| away. 
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In theſe principles alone do we 


find a perfect coincidence between 


true religion and philoſophy ; and by 
the help of the latter, we are able 
to demonſtrate. the excellence of 
the moral precepts of the former. 
And the more we underſtand of 85 
human nature, which is an im- 

menſe field of ſpeculation, barel7 
opened by our revered maſter Dr. 
Hartley, the more clearly, I doubt 
not, ſhall we perceive how admi- 
rably i is the whole ſyſtem of reveal- 
ed religion adapted to the nature 
and circumſtances of man, and the 
better judges ſhall we be of that 
| moſt i important branch of its evi- 
dence, which reſults from conſi- 


dering 
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dering the effects which the firſt 


promulgation of it had on the 
minds of thoſe to whom it was 


propoſed, both Jews and Gentiles. 
Let us then ſtudy the Scriptures, 
Eccleſiaſtical H. ſtory, and the Theory 
of the Human M ind, i in conjunction; 3 
, being ſatisfied, that from the na- 
ture of the things, rhey muſt, in 


time, throw a great and 1 new light 6 
es cach other. 


Permit me, dear Sir, to Autber 


myſelf that, as you have followed 
the great Dr. Hartley i in his appli- 
cation to theological, mathematical, 
and philoſophical ſtudies, and alſo 
in his profeſſion of the theory and 
practice of medicine, you will ſtill. 


+: 3 purſue 
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purſue his footſteps, in applying 
the elements of all theſe branches 
of ſcience to the farther inveſtiga- 
tion of the phenomena of the 2 
man mind, which is a great and 
ample field, worthy of your ſupe- 1 


rior talents. 


5 Hoping to enjoy your commu- 
nications, and valuable friendſhip, 
together with that of our common. 
and moſt excellent friend Mr. 
Lindſey, whoſe views of theſe 
things are the ſame with ours, and 
with whom, in principle and object, 
we cannot be too trictly united, 
and that, mindful of the apoſto- 
| lical advice, we ſhall always confider —— 
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Did not originally intend to write a ſe- 

L parate treatiſe on the ſubject of Philo- 
fo ophical Neceſfi ity, but only to conſider the 
objection made to it from the ſentiments of 
praiſe and blame, and the ule of rewards 
and puniſhments, which generally 
reckoned to be the greateſt difculty on the 
ſubject, in an Appendix to my Diſquiſi- 
tions relating to Matter and Spirit. There 
would have been a ſufficient propriety in 
this; becauſe, if man, as is maintained 
in that treatiſe, be wholly a material, it will 
not be denied but that he muſt be a mecha- 

nical being. As, therefore, every thing 
5 belonging to the doctrine of materialiſm 19, 
b 2 7 a 
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in fact, an argument for the doctrine of 


neceſſity, and, conſequently, the doctrine 


of neceſſity is a direct inference from ma- 


ele, the defence of that inference 
would naturally accompany the proof of | 


the propoſition from which it was deduced. 


But, for the ſame. reaſon, I thought 


there would be a propriety in conſidering, 


in that Appendix, the view that has been 
given of this ſubject by Dr. Price, in his : 
| Review of the Principles of Morals, which is : 
a very capital work of its kind. After 


this I was led to add another Eſſay on the 


Nature of 1 the Will: and thus was brought 
by degrees to write, in ſeparate Eſſays, all 
that is now before the reader; when, find- 

ing that it was too much to accompany 


another work, T diftributed it into conve- 


nient ſections, and reſerved i it for a volume - 


| by itſelf, but till conſidering it as an Ab- E 


e to the D. Mull, yrs tions. 5 8 
Still, 
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I am far, however, from giving it 


out as a complete treatiſe on the ſubjeck. On 


the contrary, I have only touched on thoſe 


topics on which I imagined I could throw 
ſome new light, either by ſuggeſting new 
conſiderations, or at leaſt expreſſing my ſelf 
with greater clearneſs. Thoſe perſons, 
therefore, who have not yet entered upon 
the diſcuſſion of this great queſtion, I 
ger refer to ſuch writers as Mr. Collins, 


r. Jonathan Edwards, and Dr. Hartley. 


44 will alſo find ſome things very 


well written on it by Mr. Hume, and 


Lord Kaims, . in bis Sketches on 
. Man. ; 


- Contidaring the many excellent treatiſes 


that have been written on this lubject, and 
with how much clearneſs and ſolidity the 
argument has been handled, it may ſeem 
rather extraordinary, that the doctrine of 
Philoſophical liberty ſhould have any ad- 


herents among perſons of a liberal educa- 
* IG 
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tion, and who are at all uſed to nn 
To repeat what I have ſaid on a former oc- 
caſion, I can truly ſay that, If I were to 


take my choice of any metaphyſical 
* queſtion, to defend againſt all oppugners, 
„ jt ſhould be the doctrine of Philoſophical | 
1 * Neceſlity. There is no truth of which 
I have leſs doubt, and of the 2 of 


„ which I am more fully ſatisfied. 


&« deed, there is no abſurdity more OS 


« © to my underſtanding than the notion of 
« Philoſophical liberty.” Remarks on Dr. 


Beattie, &c. p. 169. 


It muſt, dbl, be the conſequences | 


of the doctrine at which perſons are ſtag- 
gered. 


done before, various things relating to the 


conſequences, real or imaginary, of the 8 

_ doctrine of neceſſity. And, whereas it 

has of late been imagined to be the ſame 
thing 


have, on this account, diſcuſſed 
more particularly than I believe has been 
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thing with the Calviniſtic doctrine of pre- 


deſtination, I have ſhown, pretty much at 
large, the eſſential difference between the 


two ſchemes. I have alſo endeavoured to 


ſtate in a juſt light what we are to think of 


thoſe paſſages of the facred @oriters that 


have been ſuppoſed to make for or againſt 


the doctrine of neceſſity, 


x: the leſs wonder, however, at the 


general heſitation to admit the doctrine of 
neceſſity 1 in its full extent, when I confider 
that there is not, 1 believe, in the whole 
compaſs of human ſpeculation, an inſtance 
in which the indiſputable conſequences, 
both theoretical and practical, of any ſim- 


ple propoſition are ſo numerous, extenſive, 


and important. On this account, though 


[ believe every perſon, without exception, 


would not heſitate to admit all the premiſes, 


there are very few, indeed, who are not 
ktaggered, and made to paule, at the proſ- 
„ pect 
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pet of the concluſions; and I am well 


aware that, notwithſtanding all that ever 


can be advanced in favour of theſe conclu- 
ſions, great and glorious as they really are 


in themſelves, it requires ſo much ſtrength 
of mind to comprehend them, (that I with 


to ſay it with the leaſt offence poſlible) I 


cannot help conſidering the doctrine as that 
which will always diſtinguiſh the real mo- 


ral Philoſopher from the reſt of the world; 


at the ſame time that, like all other great 
and practical truths, even thoſe of chriſti- 
5 anity itſelf, its ac⁰jxk influence will not al- 
ways be ſo great, as, from theory, it 
might be expected to be. If the doctrine ; 
| have any bad effects, it is a proof with me 
that it was never clearly underſtood; juſt 
as all the miſchiefs that have been occa- 


ſioned by chriſtianity have ariſen ſrom the 
corruptions and abuſes of 1 it. 


T have taken ſome pains to trace the bf. 
tory of the controverly concerning liberty 


and 


Taz PREFACE * 


and neceſſity, but I have not been able to 


ſucceed to my wiſh, What the ancients 
have ſaid on the ſubject is altogether fo- 
reign to the purpoſe; their ſate being quite 
a different thing from the neceſju iry of the 
moderns. For though they had an idea of 
the certainty of the final event of ſome 

things, they had no idea of the neceſſary : 
connection of all the preceding means to 


bring about the deſigned end; and leaſt of 
= all, had they any juſt idea of the proper 
= _ mechani iſm of the mind, depending upon the 


certain influence of motives to determine 


the will, by means of which the whole 
ſeries of events, from the begin ning of the 
world to the conſummation of all things, 
makes one connected chain f cauſes and 72 : 
ect, originally eftabliſh:4 by the Deity, 
Whereas, according to the ancient hea- 


thens, fate was ſomething that even the 
gods often endeavoured in vain to reſiſt. 


Whenever they ſuppoſed that any particu- 
1 * lar event was decreed, or aere ermine d upon, 


by 


xvi TRE P R E F A C F. 


by any ſuperior being, their idea was, that, 


if the event did not come to paſs by means 
of natural cauſes, that ſuperior Being would 
occaſionally and effectually interpoſe, ſo 


as, at any rate, to make ſure of the event. 


The predeſtination of chriſtians and Ma- 


hometans, was the ſame thing as the 


fate of the heathens, The Divine Being, | 


they ſuppoſed, had determined that a cer- g 
tain train of events ſhould abſolutely take 
place, and that he generally provided ſu- 
pernatural means to accompliſh his de- 


ſigns. This alſo appears to have been the 


notion of predeſtination as maintained by 
Luther, Calvin, and all the early refor- 


mers; and the ſame may be affirmed of 


the Janſeniſts among the Roman Catho- 
lics. 


After the moſt diligent inquiry that 1 


can make, it appears to me that Mr. 


Hobbes was the firſt who underſtood and 
main- 
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maintained the proper doctrine of philoſo- 
phical neceſſity; and 1 think it no ſmall 


' honour to this country, that, among ſo 
many capital truths of a philoſophical na- | 


ture, this owes its diſcovery to England. 


And it is truly wonderful, conſidering that 
he was probably the firſt who publiſhed 
this doctrine, that he ſhould have propoſed 


it ſo clearly, and have defended it ſo N 
as he has done. : 


Obi, Bin mendoning the lebe ck, which 


was only occaſionally, in his Leviathan, he 
diſcovers a perfect knowledge of the true 
principle of it. His ſhort paragraph! is ſo 
comprehenſive of the whole ſcheme and ar- 


gument, that 1 ſhall f in this place quote It : 


intire, p. 108. 


" Liberty and e are conſiſtent. 
86 7 in the water that hath not only liber- | 


« e ty, but a neceſſity of deſcending 1 in the 


« channel, fo likewiſe, in the actions 
4 „ 


- eee ae k FA c E. 

« which men voluntarily do, which, be- 
« cauſe they proceed from their will, pro- 
296 ceed from li 1 and yet, becauſe every 

. act of man's will, and every deſire, and 
„ inclination, proceedeth from ſome cauſe, 
% and that from another cauſe, in a con- 
« tinual chain (whoſe firſt link is in the 

hand of God, the firſt of all cauſes) pro- 

« ceed from neceſſity. 80 that to him 
« that could ſee the connetion of thoſe 
« cauſes, the neceſſity of all mens volun- 

8 tary actions would appear manifeſt. 
« And therefore God, that ſeeth and diſ- 

« poſeth all things, ſeeth alſo that the li- ; 


« berty of man, in doing what he will, 18 


© accompanied with the neceſſity of doing 


« that which God will, and no more nor 
„ Jeſs, For though men may do many 
bs. things which God does not command, 
& nor is therefore the author of them, yet 
they can have no paſſion, will, or ap- 
80 petite to any thing, of which appetite 
55 God's will is not che cauſe. And did not 


a 1 his 
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« his will aſſure the neceſſity of man's 


6e will, and conſequently of all that on 
« man's will dependeth, the liberty of men 


08 would be a contradiction and impedi- 
* ment to the omnipotence and liberty of 


« of God. " 


I am h ſuprized that Mr. Locke, 


who ſeems to have been ſo much indebted 


= to Mr. Hobbes for the clear view that he 


5 has given us of ſeveral principles of human 
| nature, ſhould have availed himſelf ſo lit- 
| tle of what he might have learned from 

him on this ſubject. It is univerſally ac- 


knowledged that his chapter on power, in 


his Eqſay on the Human Underſtanding, is 
A | remarkably confuſed ; all his general 
= maxims being perfectly conſiſtent with, 
and implying, the doctrine of neceſſity, 


and being manifeſtly inconſiſtent with the 
liberty which, after writing a long time 


exactly like a neceſſarian, he attributes to 


man. 


But 
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But the obſcurity that was thrown on 


this ſubject by Mr. Locke was effectually 


cleared up by Mr. Collins, in his Philgſo- 


phical Inquiry concerning Human Liberty, 
publiſhed in 1717, This treatiſe 1 is con- 


ciſe and methodical, and is, in my opinion, 


ſufficient to give intire ſatisfaction to every 


unprejudiced perſon. I wiſh this ſmall 
tract was reprinted, and more generally 
known and read. It will, however, re- 


main, and do the greateſt honour to the 
author's memory, when all the quibbling 


anſwers to it ſhall be forgotten. It was in 


conſequence of reading and ſtudying this 


treatiſe, that I was firſt convinced of the 
truth of the doctrine of neceſſity, and that 
I was enabled to {ce the fallacy of moſt of 
the arguments in favour of philoſophical 


liberty ; though I was much more con= 


firmed in this principle by my acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Hartley's Theory of the Hu- 
man Mind, a work to which I owe much 


more than 12 am able to expreſs. 
I was 


et 2 


N 
5 
. 


a 


Tuz P R E F A C E, an 
I was not, however, a ready convert to 
the doctrine of neceſſity. Like Dr. Hart- 
ley himſelf, I gave up my liberty with 
great reluctance; and in a long correſpon- 
dence which I once had on the ſubject, 
I maintained very ſtrenuouſly the doctrine 
of liberty, and did not at all yield to the 5 
arguments then propoſed to me. My cor- 
reſpondent importuned me to permit him to 
publiſh the letters; but though I was at that : 
time very young, not having entered upon 
a courſe of academical learning, [ had the 
prudence not to conſent to his propoſal. | 


With theſe previous remarks, I ſubmit 


to the candour of the reader what I have 


been able to advance on the great and glo- 


rious, but unpopular doctrine of 1 wy 222 
cal Neegſig. 
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L 7 N E of. 5 chief cas of the dk. 

1 ference of opinion reſpecting the 

ſubject of liberty and neceſſity, and likewiſe 
of much of the difficulty that has attended 
the diſcuſſion of it, ſeems to have been a 
want of attention to the proper ſating of the 5 
queſtion. Hence it has come to paſs that 
the generality of thoſe who have ſtood. 
forth in defence of what they have called 


= liberty, do, in fact, admit every thing that 


is requiſite to eſtabliſh the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity; but they have miſled themſelves 
and others by the uſe of words; and alſo, 
wanting ſufficient /frength of mind they 
have been ſtaggered at the conſequences of 
their own principles. I ſhall therefore be- 
Sin with ſome obſervations, which, 1 hope, 
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= Of the true STATE OF. THE QursTION 
=_ reſpecting OY and Neely. ; 


= INE of the chief N of the dif- 
= 0 ference of opinion reſpecting the 
ſubject of liberty and neceſſity, and likewiſe 
of much of the difficulty that has attended 
the diſcuſſion of it, ſeems to have been a 
want of attention to the proper flating of the 
= qgrueſizon. Hence it has come to paſs that 
= the generality of thoſe who have ſtood 
forth in defence of what they have called 
liberty, do, in fact, admit every thing that 
is requiſite to eſtabliſh the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity; but they have miſled themſelves 
and others by the uſe of words; and alſo, 
wanting ſufficient flrength of mind, they 


have been ſtaggered at the conſequences of 
their own principles. I ſhall therefore be- 
gin with ſome obſervations, which, I hope, 
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2 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


may tend to throw light upon the nature of 
the ſubject in debate, and help the reader 


to underſtand what it is that, as a neceſſa- 


rian, I contend for. 


In the firſt alice, I would obſerve, that 1 
allow to man all the liberty, or power, that 
is poſſible in itſelf, and to which the ideas on 
mankind in general ever go, which is % 

power of doing whatever they will, or pleaſe, 

both with reſpect to the operations of their 
minds, and the motions of their bodies, 
uncontrolled by any foreign principle, or 
cauſe. Thus every man is at liberty to 
turn his thoughts to whatever ſubject he 

pleaſes, to conſider the reaſons for or a- 

gainſt any ſcheme or propoſition, and to 
reflect upon them as long as he ſhall think 
proper; as well as to walk wherever he 
pleaſes, and to do whatever his hands and 
other limbs are capable of doing. 


: Mr. Hobbes has given the following | 
clear and happy illuſtration of this ſubject. 
I, Liberty“ ſays he, (ſee his Works, p. 483) 
„ig the abſence of all pedimens to 
56 * aQtion, that are not contained in the na- 


ture 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 3 
ture and intrinſic quality of the agent: 


As for example, water 1s faid to de- 
1 ſcend freely, or to have liberty to de- 


ſcend, by the channel of the river, be- 


© cauſe there is no impediment that way, 5 
hut not acroſs, becauſe the banks are im- 
„ pediments. And though the water can- 
not aſcend, yet men never ſay it wants Ji 
berty to aſcend, but the Jacuity or oer; 
becauſe the impediment is in the nature 
« of the water, and mtrinfically. So alſo 
« ve ſuy he that is tied wants the liberty 
t to go, becauſe the impediment is not in 
© him, but in his bands; whereas we fay 
% not ſo of him that is ſick or lame, be- 
: cauſe the a n is in 2928 4 * 


üg; acknowledging | in man a liberty to 


do whatever he pleaſes, I grant not only : 


all the liberty that the generality of man- 
kind have any idea of, or can be made 


to underſtand, but alſo all that many of 
the profeſſed advocates for liberty, againſt 


the doQrine of neceſſity, have claimed. 
Ho needleſs, ſays Mr. Wollaſton (Re- 
ion of Nature, P. 1 12) to me ſeem 


" thoſe diſputes about human liberty, with 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
which men have tired themſelves and 


the world.—Sure it is ina man's power 5 


to keep his hand from his mouth. If it 
is, it is alſo in his power to forbear 


exceſs in eating and drinking. If he 


has the command of his own feet, ſo as 


to go either this way or that, or no whi- 


ther, as ſure he has, it is in his power 
to abſtain from vicious e and 


| vicious places, and ſo on.“ 


* he few p. 8 e Ican move 


my hand upwards or downwards, &c. 


juſt as I will, &c. The motion, or the 


„ reſt of my hand, depends upon my 
will, and is alterable upon thought, at 


my pleaſure. If then I will, as I am 
ſenſible 1 have a power of moving my 


hand, in a manner which it would not 
move in by thoſe laws which mere 
bodies, already in motion, or under 
the force of gravitation, would obſerve, 


this motion depends lolely upon my 
71, and begins there.“ I would ob- 


| ſerve, however, that it by no means fol- 
lows, that becauſe the motion depends u- 
on the will, it therefore begins there; thge 
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PHILOS OPHICAL NECESSITY. 5 
will itfelf being determined by ſome 
motive. 


Mr. Locks acknowledges that, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, freedom does not belong to 
the ill, but to the man; and :orevable to 
the definition of liberty given above, he 
ſays (Effay, vol. i. p. 193) „As far as a 
ce man has power to think or not to think, 
« to move or not to move, according to 
<« the preferences or direction of his own 
« mind, ſo far is a man free.” The will, 


he acknowledges, i 1s always determined by 


the moſt preſing wneafs neſs, or defire, p. 


| 204; as he alſo acknowledges that it is ap- 
= 5 
beinęſe, and that alone that moves the deſire, 


P. 209. And all the liberty that he con- 
tends for, and for the exiſtence of which 


he appeals to experience, is a liberty that 


I am far from diſclaiming, viz. a liberty 
of /i; Jt enen our deter minations. 


« The mind,” ſays he (p. 209) « hav- 
cc ing, in moſt caſes, as is evident in ex- 
cc perience, a power to ſuſpend the execu- 
tion and ſatisfaction of any of its deſires, : 
6 and ſo of all, one after another, is at 
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£ ty a man has. He has a power to ſuſpend 
£ the proſecution of this or that deſire, as 


. ſelf, This ſeems to me the ſource of 
„ which is, as I think, proper Called F 
0 * free will,” IF, 
this, that a determination to ſuſpend a vo- 
therefore, according to Mr. Locke's own 
ſing uneaſineſs, as well as any other. If 


any man voluntarily ſuſpends his determi- 


pechenſive of ſome ill conſequence ariſing w 1 
from a haſty and inconfiderate reſolution. 
On the other hand, if he determines im- 
prehenſion. In fact, all the liberty that 


ſiſtent with the doctrine of philoſophical 


6 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
liberty to conſider the objects of them, 
% examine them on all ſides, and weigh 
* them with others. In this lies the liber- 


6 every one daily may experience in him- 


e all liberty. In this ſeems to conſiſt that 


1 would only a wh reſpect to 
lition, is, in fact, another volition, and | 
rule, muſt be determined by the moſt preſ= 


nation, it 18 nbt without ſome motive, or 
reaſon; as, for inſtance, becauſe he is ap- 


mediately, ic is becauſe he has no ſuch ap- 
Mr. Locke contends for is perfectly con- 


neceſſit⸗ 


PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 7 


neceſſity, though he does not ſeem to have 
been aware of it. 


All the liberty, or rather power, that 1 


ſay a man has not, is that of doing ſeveral. 
things when all the previous circumſtances 


(including the fate of his mind, and his 
views of things) are preciſely the ſame. 


What I contend for is that, with the ſame 


ſlate of mind, the ſame ſtrength of any 
particular paſſion, for example, and the 
ſame views of things, as any particular 
object appearing equally delirable, he 


would always, voluntarily, make the ſame 


choice, and come to the ſame determina- 
tion. For inſtance, if I make any particu- 


lar choice to day, I ſhould have done the 


fame yeſterday, and ſhall do the ſame to- 


morrow, provided there be no change in 


the ſtate of my mind reſpeQing the dag 
of the choice, 


In other words, I maintain that there is 


ſome fixed law of nature reſpecting the will, 


as well as the other powers of the mind, 


and every thing elſe in the conſtitution of 
nature; ; and N that it is never 
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5 determined without ſome real or apparent 
: cauſe, foreign to itſelf, i. e. without ſome 2 
motive of choice, or that motives influence 
us in ſome definite and invariable manner 3 
; ſo that every volition, or choice, is con- 
ſtantly regulated, and determined, by what 
precedes it. And this conſtant determina- 
tion of mind, according to the motives _ 
Preſented to it, is all that I mean by its 
1% neceſſary determination. This being admit- 
= ted to be the fact, there will be a neceſſa- 
p ry connection between all things paſt, pre- 
1 men, and to come, in the way of proper 
caisſe and ect, as much in the intellectual, 
as in the natural world; ſo that, how little 
ſoever the bulk of mankind may be appre- 
F > henſive of it, or ſtaggered by it, according 
J to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, no event 
5 could have been otherwiſe than it has been, 
l 7s, or 7570 be, and therefore all things paſt, 
= prefent, and to come, are preciſely what 
1 the Author of nature really intended them 
tobe, and has made proviſion for. 


SECTION 


3 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. g_ 


SECTION II. 


Of the Argument in favour of the Do@rine 


of Neceſſity from the confideration of 
Cavst AND EFFECT. 


0 eſtabliſh the concluſion defined i 1 
the preceding ſection, nothing 18 


neceſſary but that, throughout all nature, 


the ſame conſequences ſhould invariably 


reſult from the ſame circumſtances. For 
if this be admitted, it will neceſſarily fol- 
low that at the commencement of any ſyſ- 
tem, ſince the ſeveral parts of it, and their 
reſpective ſituations, were appointed by the 
Deity, the firſt change would take place 


according to a certain rule, eſtabliſned by 


himſelf, the reſult of which would be a new 
| fituation; after which, the ſame laws con- 


tinuing, another change would ſucceed, 


Z according to the ſame rules, and ſo on for 
ever; every new ſituation invariably lead- 


ing to another, and every event, from the 
commencement to the termination of the 


ſyſtem, being ſtrictly connected; ſo that, 


unleſs the fundamental laws of the ſyſtem 
i Tg 
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were changed, it would be impoſſible that 
any event ſhould have been otherwiſe than 
it was; juſt as the preciſe place where a 
billiard ball reſts is neceſſarily determined 
by the impulſe given to it at firſt, not- 


withſtanding its impinging againſt ever 
ſo many other balls, or the hides of the : 


table. 


In all theſe caſes the circumſtances pre- 


ceding any change are called the cas of 
that change; and ſince a determinate event, 


or effect, conſtantly follows certain circum- 


ſtances, or cauſes, the connection between 


the cauſe and the effect is concluded to be | 


T OY ang therefore neceſſary, 


1 
- 


This chain of 3 . effects cannot 
: be broken, but by ſuch a proviſion in the 
conſtitution of nature, as that the ſame 


event ſhall not certainly follow the ſame 
preceding circumſtances. In this caſe, in- 
deed, it might be truly faid that any par- 
| ticular event might have been otherwiſe 
than it Was, there having been no certain 
Proviſion 1 in the laws of nature for deter- 
mining it to be 7/75 rather than that, But 
then 


Fs 
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then this event, not being preceded by any 
circumſtances that determined it to be what 
it was, would be an effect without a cauſe. 
For a cauſe cannot be defined to be any 
thing but /#ch previous circumſtances as wy 


cConſtantiy fellswed by a certain effect ; 


conſtancy of the reſult making us Ale | 
that there muſt be a Sufficient reaſon in the 
nature of the things why it ſhould be Pro- 
duced in thoſe circumſtances. So that, in 
all caſes, if the reſult be different, either the 
circumſtances muſt have been different, or 
there were no circumſtances whatever cor- 
reſponding to the difference in the reſult ; 


and conſequently the effect was without 
any cauſe at all. 


N univerſal, being e- 
qually applicable to all things that belong 

to the conſtitution of nature, corporeal, os 
mental. If, for inſtance, I take a pair of 
ſcales loaded with equal weights, they both 
remain in equilibrio, By throwing an addi- 
tional weight into one of the ſcales, I make 

a change in the circumſtances, which is 

immediately followed by a new ſituation, 
VIZ, a a depreſſion of the one, and an cleva- ; 


tion 


12 "TELUSTRATIONS OF 
tion of the oppoſite ſcale; and having ob- 
ſerved the ſame effect before, I was able to 
foretel that this depreſſion of the one ſcale, 
and elevation of the other, would be the cer- 
tain conſequence, It could not be other- 
wiſe while the ſame laws of nature were 
preſerved. In order to its being poſſible 
for it to have been otherwiſe, the laws of 
nature muſt have been ſo framed, as that, 
upon throwing in the additional weight, 
the ſcale might, or might not, have been 
depreſſed; or it might have been depreſſed _ 
without any additional weight at all, But 
in this caſe there would have been an effect f 
without a cauſe; there having been no 
change of cir cumftances previous to the 
change of ſituation, viz. the depreſſion of 
the ſcale. In fact, this is the only reaſon 
by we fay that ſuch an effect would have 
| been produced without a cauſe, e 


In every determination of mind, or in 
caſes where volition or choice is concern- 
c, all the previous circumſtances to be 
| conſidered are the fate of mind (including 
every thing belonging to the 2 w fe FJ 


and the views of things preſented to it; the 
latter 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 13 
latter of which is generally called the m- 
tive, though under this term ſome writers 
comprehend. them both. To diſtinguiſh 
the manner in which events depending up- 
on vill and choice are produced, from thoſe 


in which no volition is concerned, the for- 


mer are ſaid to be produced voluntarily, 
and the latter echanically. But the ſame 


general maxims apply to them both. We 


may not be able to determine a priori how : 


a man will act in any particular caſe, but 
it is becauſe we are not particularly ac- 


quainted with his 4% poſition of mind, pre- 


ciſe ſituation, and views of things, But 


neither can we tell. which way the wind 


will blow to-morrow, though the air is 
certainly ſubject to no other than neceſſary 


. laws of motion, 


A 3 determination of mind could 


not have been otherwiſe than it was, if the 
laws of nature reſpecting the mind be ſuch, 


as that the ſame determination ſhall con- 


ſtantly follow the ſame ſtate of mind, and 
the ſame views of things. And it could 
not be poſſible for any determination to 
have been otherwiſe than it has been, is, 


Or 
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or is re be, unleſs the laws of nature had 


been ſuch, as that, though both the ſtate -- 
of mind, and the views of things, were 


the ſame, the determination might, or 


might not, have taken place. But in this 
caſe the determination muſt. have been an 


effect without a cauſe, becauſe 1n this caſe; 


as in that of the balance, there would have 
been 4 change of fituation without any pre- 
vious change of circumflances; and there 

cannot be any other definition of an effe&t 
without a cauſe. The application of the 
term voluntary to mental determinations 


cannot poſſibly make the leaſt difference 
in this caſe. 


i 


If the Jaws of nature be ſuch as that; 
in given circumſtances, I conſtantly make 
a definite choice, my conduct through life 9 85 


is determined by the Being who made me, 


and placed me in the circumſtances * 
which I firſt found myſelf. For the con- 
| ſequence of the firſt given circumſtances _ 
was a definite voluntary determination, which 
bringing me into other circumſtances, was 
followed by another definite determinati- 
on, and ſo on from the beginning of life 
D | uo tg 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. ig 
to the end of it; and upon no:.fcheme 
whatever can this chain of ſituations of 
mind, and confequent mental: determihatas | 
on, or of caufes aid effects, be broken; 
but by a conſtitution which ſhall provide 
that, in given tircumſtances,! there ſhall 
noidefinite determination followzyor that, 
without any change in the previous: Tits 
cumftances, there ſhall be a ſubſequent 
change of fituationz Which, as was ob- 
ſerved before, would be an effect. without 
a cauſe, a thing impoſſible even to divine 
power, becauſe: inipoſible to power-abflirad- 
edly confidered, Beſides, if one effect might 
take place without a ſufficient cauſe, ano- 
ther, and all effects, might have been 
without a cauſe; which entirely takes 
away the only head for the Semen of 
a God. 1 155 


— 


- a 


the; may e eld to * up this 
matter to ſome perſons, to colder that 
voluntary is not oppoſed to nece/ory, but 
only to involurtary, and that nothing can 
be oppoſed to neceſſary, but contingent. 
For a voluntary motion may be regulated 
by certain rules as much as a mechanical 

4 2 one; 
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one; and if it be regulated by any certain 


rules, or laws, it is as neceſſary as any 


mechanical motion whatever. Though, 
therefore, a man's determination be His 

own, the cauſes of it exiſting and operating 
within himſelf, yet if it be ſubject to any 

fixed laws, there cannot be any circum- 
ſtances in which two different determi- 

nations might equally have taken place. 
For that would exclude the influence of 
all laws. e eee e 


There may be circumſtances, indeed, in 
which a variety of determinations, though 
confined within certain limits, might take 
place; but thoſe are general cireumſtances. 
Circumſeribe the circumſtances, and a 
number of the poſſible determinations will 
be precluded; and when the circumſtances 


are ſtrictly limited, the determination can 
be no other than preciſely one and the 
ſame; and whenever thoſe preciſe circum- 
ade occur again, the inclination of 


mind being the ſame, and the views of 
things preciſely the ſame alſo, the very 
ſame determination, or choice, will cer- 


tainly be made. The choice is, indeed, 
his 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY, 17 


his own making, and voluntary; but in 


voluntarily making it, he follows the laws 


of his nature, and invariably makes it in 
a certain definite manner. To ſuppoſe 


the moſt perfectly voluntary choice to be 
made without regard to the laws of na- 


ture, ſo that with the ſame inclination, 
and degree of inclination, and the ſame 
views of things preſented to us, we might 
be even voluntarily diſpoſed to chooſe either 


of two different things at the ſame mo- 


ment of time, is juſt as impoſſible as that 
an involuntary or mechanical motion ſhould = 
depend upon no certain law or rule, or that 
any other effect ſhould exiſt without 195 
e cauſe. 


What is moſt extraordinary i is, , that there 


are perſons who admit this indiſſoluble 
chain of circumſtances and effects, ſo that 
nothing could have been otherwiſe than it 
18, and yet can imagine that they are de- 
fending the Joarine of philoſophical li- 
berty, and oppoſing the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity. The author of Letters on Mate- | 
rialiſin, ſays (p. 171 that * the moral in- 
. fluence of motives is as certain, though 
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16 .ILLUSTRATIONS OF _ 
one; and if it be regulated by any certain 
rules, or laws, it is as neceflary as any 


mechanical motion whatever. Though, 
therefore, a man's determination be Bis 
own, the cauſes of it exiſting and operating 


within himſelf, yet if it be ſubject to any 
fixed laws, there cannot be any circum- 
ſtances in which two different determi- 
nations might equally have taken place. 
For that would exclude es influence of 
ai lar. e 


| T here may be circumſtances, indeed, in 
which a variety of determinations, though 
_ confined within certain limits, might take 
place; but thoſe are general circumſtances. 
Circumſcribe the circumſtances, and a 
number of the poſſible determinations will 
be precluded; and when the circumſtances 
are ſtrictly limited, the determination can 
be no other than preciſely one and the 
ſame; and whenever thoſe preciſe circum- 
ſtances occur again, the inclination of 
mind being the ſame, and the views of 
things preciſely the ſame alſo, the very 
ſame determination, or choice, will cer- 
0 tainly be made. The choice 1 18, indeed, 
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his own making, and voluntary ; but in 


voluntarily making it, he follows the laws 
of his nature, and invariably makes it in 
a certain definite manner. To ſuppoſe 


the moſt perfectly voluntary choice to be 
made without regard to the laws of na- 
ture, ſo that with the ſame inclination, 

and degree of inclination, and the ſame 
views of things preſcnted to us, we might 

be even voluntarily diſpoſed to chooſe either 
of two different things at the ſame mo- 
ment of time, is juſt as impoſſible as that 


an in voluntary or mechanical motion ſhould 


depend upon no certain law or rule, or that 
any other effect ſhould exiſt without an 
een cauſe, 


What is moſt extraordinary is, that there 


are perſons who admit this indiſſoluble 
chain of circumſtances and effects, fo that 
nothing could have been otherwiſe than it 

is, and yet can imagine that they are de- 

fending the doctrine of philoſophical li- 
berty, and oppoſing the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity. The author of Letters on Mate- 
rialiſin, ſays (p. 171) that © the moral in- 


„ fluence of motives is as certain, though 
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18 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
c not neceſſitating as is the phyſical cauſe.” 


But this is a diſtinction merely verbal. 


For the only reaſon that we can have to 


believe in any cauſe, and that it acts nece/- 
_ farily, is that it acts certainly, or invariably, 
If my mind be as conſtantly determined by 

the influence of motives, as a ſtone is de- 
termined to fall to the ground by the in- 

fluence of gravity, I am' conſtrained to 

\ conclude that the cauſe f in one caſe acts as 

neceſſarily as that in the other. For there 

muſt be an equolly ſufficient reaſon for 

_ equally conſtant and certain effects. 


No leſs fallacious is it to «ts, with this 

writer, p. 166, that © motives do not im- 

„ pelor determine a man to act; but that 
„% a man, from the view of the motives, 
& determines himſelf to act.“ For if he 


certainly and conſtantly determines him- 


ſelf to act according to motives, there 
muſt be a ſufficient reaſon why motives. 


have this influence over him. If, in fact, 


| He never do act contrary to their influence, 
it can only be becauſe he has no power fo 
todo; and therefore he is ſubject to an 
abſolute neceſſity as much upon this as 


upon 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 19 
upon any other method of ſtating the 


queſtion. By ſuch poor evaſions do ſome 
perſons think to ſhelter themſelyes from the 


Force of conviction. 


SECTION I. 


of the Argument for Necefi ity from the 


DIVINE PRESCIEN CE. 


8 uk not within the compaſs of 
- power in the author of any ſyſtem, 


that an event ſhould take place without a 
; cauſe, or that it ſhould be equally poſſible - 
for two different events to follow the ſame 
Z circumſtances, fo neither, ſuppoſing this 
to be poſſible, would it be within the com- 
paſs of Enowledge to foreſee ſuch a contin- 


gent event. So that, upon the doctrine 
of philoſophical liberty, the Divine Being 


could not poſſibly foreſee what would hap- 
pen in his own creation, and therefore 


could not provide for it; which takes away 
the whole foundation 9 divine providence, 
and moral government, as well as all the 
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foundation of revealed religion, in which 
prophecies are {o much concerned. | 
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That an event truly contingent, or not 
neceſſarily depending upon previous cir- 
cumſtances, ſhould be the object of know 
Jo ledge, has, like other things of a ſimilar 
_ nature, in modern fyſtems, been called a 
i — difficulty and a myſtery; but in reality 
= there cannot be a greater abſurdity, or con- 
1 tradiction. For as certainly as nothing can 
1 5 be known 70 exiſt but what does exiſt, ſo = 
115 10 N certainly can nothing be known 70 arſe 
"Y From what does exiſt, but what does 
_ ariſe from it, or depend upon it. But, ac- 
cording to the definition of the terms, a ü 
contingent event does not depend upon 8 
„ . any previous known circumſtances; ſince 
1 ſome other event might have ariſen in the 
„ ſame circumſtances. 
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All that is within the compaſs of know-_ 
ledge in this caſe is, to foreſee all the diffe- 
rent events that might take place in the 
| fame circumſtances ; but which of them 
will a&ually take place cannot poſſibly be 


Known, | In this caſe all degrees of know- 
2 ledge 
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ledge or ſagacity are equal. Did the <A 


admit of approximation to certainty, in pro- 
portion to the degree of knowledge, it 
would be fully within the compaſs of in- 


finite knowledge; but in this caſe there 1s 


no ſuch approximation. To all minds the 
Pretelling of a contingent event is equally 


a matter of conjecture: conſequently, 
even infinite knowledge makes no differ- 
ence in this caſe. For #nowleage ſuppoſes 


an object, which, in this caſe, does not 
exiſt, and therefore cannot be #nown to 
exiſt, If man be poſſeſſed of a power of 
Proper /e If-determination, the Deity him- 
ſelf cannot controll it (as far as he inter- 


feres, it is no ſelf-determination of the 
man) and if he does not controll it, he can- 
not foreſee it. Nothing can be known at 
preſent, except ſelf, or its neceſſary cauſe, 


eexiſt at preſent. Yet the whole hiſtory of 


Revelation ſhews, that every determination 
of the mind of man 1s certainly foreknown 


by the Divine Being; determinations that 
took place from natural and common cauſes, 
' where the mind was under no ſupernatural 


influence whatever; becauſe ; men are cen- 


Ke e 
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1 foreſeen. 


The death cf our Saviour 18 A remark- 


„ ſtanding his heſitation, and his conviction 


480 pol the malice and injuſtice of the proceed- 
BY ings; and both he and the Jews were 


WE righteouſly condemned and puniſhed for 


ral government. 


3 185 . 


ſured and condemned for actions that were 


en able inſtance of this kind. This event was 
certainly foreſeen and intended, for it moſt | 
particularly entered into the plan of divine 
providence; and yet it appears from the 
hiſtory, that it was brought about by 
1 cauſes perfectly natural, and fully adequate | 
—— to it. It was juſt ſuch an event as might 
—_ have been expected from the known ma- 
=_ lice and prejudice of the Jewiſh rulers, at 
"7: the time of his appearance. They certain- 
. I needed no ſupernatural inftigation ta 
* puſnh them on to their bloody and wicked 
purpoſe; and Pilate, diſpoſed and ſituated 
TM; as he was, needed no extraordinary impulſe _ 
| to induce him to conſent to it, notwith- 


it; which, I doubt not, will have the hap- 
pieſt effect in the ſyſtem of the divine mo- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 23 
This argument from the divine preſci- 

ence is briefly, but clearly ſtated, by Mr. 

Hobbes. Denying neceſlity” ſays he 


_ (Works, p. 485) *© deſtroys both the de- 
„ crees and preſcience of Almighty God, 


* For whatever God has purpoſed to bring 


& to paſs by man, as an inſtrument, or 
“ foreſees ſhall come to paſs, a man, if he 


« has liberty, might fruſtrate, and make 


* not to come to paſs; and God ſhould 
« either not foreknow it, and not decree. 
« jt, or he ſhall foreknow ſuch things ſhall 
e he as ſhall never be, and dns what 
#6 ſhall never come to paſs.” 


; Indeed, many of PB molk zeatoas eftvos 


. cates for the doctrine of philoſophical ber- 
H, aware of its inconſiſtency with the doc- 

tr ine of divine preſcience, have not ſcrupled 

to give up the latter altogether, With reſpect 
to ſuch perſons, I can only repeat what I 

have ſaid upon this ſubject 1 in my Exami- 


nation of the V. ritings * Dr. Beattie, 
&c. p. 7 — 


Thus our 4 in the bliad. rage of = 
10 Aputanon, heſitates not to deprive the 


Cc 4 ever- 
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24 ILLUSTRATIONS OP 
« eyer-bleſſed God of that very-attribute, 


by which, in the books of ſcripture, he 


c expreſsly diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all 


6 falſe Gods, and than which nothing can 
obe more eſſentially neceſſary to the go- 
„ yernment of the univerſe, rather than re- 
linquiſh his fond claim to the fancied pri- 
— 88 vilege of ſelf-determination; a claim 
which appears to me to be juſt as abfurd 
as that of felf-exiftence, and which could 
AF RON - poſſibly do him "ay oe x he 
0 had a OD 


What is more extraordinary, this power 
= he arrogates to himſelf without pretending | 
to advance a ſingle rational argument in 
favour of his claim; but expects it will 
be admitted on the authority of his zſtinc- 
ive common ſenſe only. And yet if a man 
expreſs the leaſt indignation at ſuch new 
and unheard-of arrogance, and in an argu- 
ment of ſuch high importance as this, 
what exclamation and ny muſt. he not 
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bits, they would revolve exactly as they 


PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY, 25 


STCTION Iv. 


Of the cauſe of VoLITION, and the nature 


of tHe WILL. 


TN all inveſtigations ating to human 
nature, the philoſopher will apply the 

ſame rules by which his inquiries have 

been conducted upon all other ſubjects. He 


wmioill attentively conſider appearances, and 


will not have recourſe to more cauſes than 
are e neceſſary to account for them. 


He ſees 4 whirled round in a 
ſtring, and the planets perform their revolu- 
tions in circular orbits, and he judges, from 


1  Jimilar appearances, that they are all retain- 


ed in their orbits by powers that draw 
them towards the centers of their reſpec- 
tive motions. Again, a ſtone tends to- 


= wards the earth by a power which is called 
= gravity, and becauſe, ſuppoſing the planets 


to have the ſame tendency to the ſun that 
the ſtone has to the earth, and to have been 
projected in tangents to their preſent or- 
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26 ILLUSTRATIONS Or 
are now obſerved to do, the philoſopher, 


for that reaſon, concludes that the force 
which retains them in their orbits is the very 
ſame power of gravity; and on this ac- 


count only, viz. not to multiply cauſes with- 


out neceſſity, he refuſes to admit any other 
cauſe of the « celeſtial motions. 


7 Let us then conſider the actions of men 
in the ſame natural and ſimple view, with- 
out any apprehenſion of being miſled by 
it; and let it be enquired by what ue 
they are determined, or what are their 


canſen. 


approbation, of certain objects, &c. and the 


ideas of external objects then preſent to the 
mind, that is, he view of the objects — 
the choice or reſolution relpeds. 
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Whenever any perſon makes a choice, 
or comes to any reſolution, there are two 
circumſtances which are evidently con- 
cerned in it, viz. what we call the previous 
 diſpofition of the mind, with reſpect to love 
or hatred, for example, approbation or diſ- 


XF PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 27 
1 Let the objects be two kinds of fruit, 
apples and peaches. Let it be ſuppoſed that | 
I am fond of the former, and have an aver- 
c- FF fion to the latter, and that I am diſpoſed 
h. XZ to eat fruit. In theſe circumſtances, the 
er moment that they are preſented to meI 
(take the apples, and leave the peaches, If 
7 it be aſked, why I made this choice, or 
= what was the reaſon, cauſe, or motive of it? 
he i is ſufficient to ſay, that I was fond of ap- 
ples, but did not like peaches, In the ſame 
ule 4 diſpoſition to eat fruit, and retaining my 
cir 6 predilection for apples, I ſhould always, 


then of this choice was evidently my lik- 
ing of apples, and my dilliking of 
peaches; and though: an inclination or af- 
fection of mind, be not gravity, it influences 
me, and actes upon me as certainly, and ne- 
ceſſarily as this power does upon a ſtone. 
Affection determines my choice of the a 
| ples, and gravity determines the fall of the 1 
ſtone. Through cuſtom we make uſe of 
different terms in theſe caſes, but our ideas 
are exactly ſimilar; the connection be- 
tween the two things as cayſe and Nes. be- 
in 8 equally ſtrict and Leen (OW 


—— - 4 


infallibly, do the ſame thing. The case 
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acquieſce in this, and conſider natives as 


And the more I examine my own actions, 
or thoſe of others, the more reaſon I ſee to 
be ſatisfied that all volitions and actions are 

preceded by correlponting motives. 


any choice, every reaſon or motive is diſ- 
linctly attended to, and whatever appears 
to be the ſtronger, or the better reaſon, al- 
ways determines us. In theſe caſes the 
choice and the motive, correſpond preciſely 
to an effect and its cauſe, In caſes that do 
not require a formal deliberation, i. e. in 


determined before, the moment I perceive 
my ſituation I determine inſtantly, without 
attending diſtinctly, as before, to all the 
motives or reaſons. But this inflantaneous 
determination cannot be ſaid not to be pro- 
duced by motives, becauſe it is, in fact, 
only the ſame mental proceſs abridged, the | 
action which was formerly connected or | 
aſſociated with the ideas preſented to it by | 
Means of motives, being now itſelf im- 


As a philoſopher, therefore, I ought to 


the proper cauſes of volitions and actions. 


3 


In all regular deliberations concerning 


caſes ſimilar to thoſe in which I have often 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 29 
mediately connected with thoſe ideas 


without the diſtinct perception of the mo- 
tives which formerly intervened. 


This proceſs is exactly ſimilar to the 
aſſent of the mind to geometrical propoſi- 
tions that are not ſelf-evident; for exam- 
ple that / the inward angles of a right. 
lined triangle are equal to two right angles. 
I do not perceive, the truth of this till the 
reaſon of it is explained to me; but when. 
this has been once done, I afterwards, 
without attending to the reaſon, and even, 
perhaps, without being able to aſſign it, W 
it were demanded of me, habitually confi= 
der the two expreſſions as denoting the 
lame quantity, and Largue from Rena 


Oy 


Beſides, fince every tliterate choice is 
regulated by motives, we ought, as philo- f 
ſophers, to take it for granted that every 
choice is made in the ſame manner, and is 
ſubject to the ſame rules, and therefore de- 
termined by motives, by ſomething that may 
be called liking or diſliking, approving or 
approving, &c. depending upon the pre- 


vious | 


1L Lü Ss T RATIO NS Of 


vious ſtate of the mind with reſpect to the 


object of choice ; ſince the mere facility, of 
readineſs, with which a choice is made can- 


not make it to be a thing eren in kind 
from a choice made with the greateſt deli- 
beration, and which took up ſo much time; 


that every circumſtance attending it could 
be diſtinctly perceived. 


Moreover, we ſos evidently, not only 


chat men are determined to act by certain 


motives, but that the vigour of their 
actions correſponds alſo to what may be 
called the intenſity of their motives. If a 


maſter be actuated ſimply by his anger, he 


will beat his ſervant more violently and 


continue the correction longer, in propor- 


tion to the degree of his anger, or the ap- 


prehended cauſe of his diſpleaſure; and 


kindneſs operates exactly in the ſame man- 
ner, a ſtronger affection prompting to 
greater, and more kind offices, than * 


: weaker. 


Alſo oppoſite motives, as canſes of love 


and hatred, are known to balance one anos 
| ther, exactly like weights in oppoſite 
3 ſcales. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. jt 
1 ſcales. According to all appearance, no- 
thing can act more invariably, or mechani- 
= cally. Is it poſſible, then, that a philoſo- 
pher, obſerving theſe conſtant and uniform 
TP appearances, ſhould not conclude, that the 
proper cauſe of a man's actions are the 


XX motives by which he is influenced? 


7 Strengthen the motive, and the action is 
more vigorous; diminiſh it, and its vigour 
is abated; change the motive, and the ac- 


tion is changed; intirely withdraw it, and 


the action ceaſes; introduce an oppoſite mo- 
tive of equal weight, and all action is ſuſ- 
: 61 pended, Juſt as alimbis kept motionleſs by 
the equal action of antagoniſt muſcles. As 
far as we can judge, motives and actions do 
in all poſſible caſes, 9 N wy 
| each other. be Es i 


| It cannot but be allowed by the moſt 
ſtrenuous advocates for metaphyſical liber- 
ty, that motives have ſome real influence 
upon the mind. It would be too manifeſt 
contradiction to all experience, to aſſert 
that all objects are indifferent to us, that 
chere is nothing in any of them that can 
excite deſire, or averſion, or that deſire or 
3 Landen have no influence upon the 02/1, 
5 | and 
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and do not zucline us to decide on what is 
propoſed to us. Now can it be ſuppoſed 
that the will, whatever it be, ſhould be of 
ſuch a nature as both to be properly influ- 
enced, or acted upon by motives, and like- 
wiſe by ſomething that bears 20 fort fre- 
lation to motive, and conſequently has a 
mode of action intirely different from that 
of motive? This cannot but appear exceed- 
ingly improbable, if not 3 5 


-Reery other faculty of the mind has one 
= uniform mode of operation, or affection. 
The paſſions are all excited by the view 
of proper objects, the memory is employed 

in retaining the ideas of things formerly 
impreſſed upon the mind, and the judg- 
ment in diſtinguiſhing the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas; whereas, according 
to the modern metaphyſical hypotheſis, the i 
will is of ſuch a nature, as to be influenced 
ſometimes by the paſſions or motives, and 
ſometimes in a manner in which neither 
paſſion nor motive have any thing to do, 
and of which it is not pretended that any 
idea can be given, but by ſaying that it is 
Felſedeternined, Which, in fact, gives Fu 
_ idea 
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PHILOSOPAICAL NECESSITY, 33 
idea at all, or rather implies an abſurdity 3 ' 
viz; that a determination, which is an effect, 
takes place without any cauſe. at all. For, 
excluſive of every thing that comes undet 
the denomination of motive, there is really 
nothing at all left that can produce the de- 
termination. Let a man uſe what words 

he pleaſes, he ean have no more concep- 
rion how we can ſometimes be determined 
by motives, and ſometimes without any 
motive, than he can have of a ſcale being 

ſometimes weighed down by weights, and 
fometimes by à kind of ſubſtance that has 
no weight at all, which, whatever it be in 


AItſelf, muſt, with reſpedt a to the 0 be 
. Hy 


Another arzument for 18 norkilary des 
termination of the will may be drawn from 
the analogy that it bears to the judgment. 
It is univerſally acknowledged that the 
judgment is neceſſarily determined by the 
perceived agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas. Now the l is but a kind of 
1 judgment, depending upon the perceived 
3 preferableneſsof things propofed tothe mind, 
which apparent preferableneſs refults as 
D naeceſſa- 


| 
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neceſſarily from the perception of the ideas 
themſelves, as that of their agreement or 


diſagreement. In fact, all the difference 


between judgment and will is, that, in the 


former caſe, the determination relates to 


opinions, and in the latter to actions. And, 


as all the ancients have well obſerved, the 
faculties of the ſoul are only different 
modes in which the ſame principle acts; 
the judgment being the mind judging, and 
the will the uind avilling; and it would be 
very extraordinary, indeed, if the ſame 
mind ſhould not be determined i in a /amilar 
manner in theſe two very ſimilar caſes, and 
that if there be a /e/f-determining will, there 
ſhould not be a /elf-determining judgment 
alſo. In reality, the latter is not more ab- 
ſurd, and me to all ances than | 


the former. | 


All cat 1s. FE ade bone goes upon 


-- "Me common: ſuppoſition, of the will being 
dl fin Faculty of the:mind, and not of 
As being, according to Dr. Hartley's the- 

ory, together with all the other faculties, 
aà particular caſe of the general property of 


the Rs: of ideas, Which! is neceſſarily 
of 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 35 


of a mechanical nature, or of its being in- 


cluded in the idea of defire, which Dr. 


Price conſiders as only a motive with. re- 
ſpot to the will, 


. But Nhat is . beſides a 207% to ob- 


tain ſome apprehended good? and is not 
every wiſh a volition? Now is it poſſible 


that an apprehended good ſhould not be the 
object of deſire, whether controlled by 


ſomè other deſire, &c. or not? For the 


ſame reaſon that a preſent good gives pre- 


ſent pleaſure, an abſent good excites dere, 
which, like any other of the paſſions, is 
univerſally allowed to be a perfectly me- 
chanical thing. Since, therefore, deſire 
_ neceſſarily implies volition, we have here 
a clear caſe of the will being neceſſarily de- 
termined by the circumſtances which the 
mind is in; and if in one cafe, why not 

in all others? eſpecially as, in fact, every 


volition is nothing more than a deſire, 


viz. a deſire to accompliſh ſome end, which 


end may be conſidered as the bject of the 
paſſion or affection 35 | 


4 „ 
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That t. the determinations of what we call 


the will are, in fact, nothing more than a 
particular caſe of the general doQrine of 
aſſociation of ideas, and therefore a per- 


fectly mechanical thing, I endeavoured to 


ſhew in the E//ay prefixed to my Examina- 
tion of the Scotch Writers, I ſhall in this 
place go over the argument * more 
minutely. 


155 Till the wind has hoon affected with a 
fas of pleaſure or pain, all objects are 
alike indifferent to it; but ſome, in conſe- 
quence of being always accompanied with 
a perception of pleaſure, become pleaſing 
to us, while others, in conſequence of be- 
ing accompanied with a ſenſe of pain, be- 
come diſpleaſing; and to effect this nothing 
can be requiſite but the aſſociation of 
agreeable ſenſations and ideas with the one, 
and of diſagreeable ones with the other. 


Admitting therefore, the doctrine of aſſo- 


ciation, or that two ideas often occurring 
together will afterwards introduce one 
anther; we have all that is requiſite to the 
formation of all our Paſſions, or affettions ; 1 


or 
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or of ſome things being the objects of "ov, 
and others of hatred to us. 


The manner in 1 85 liens. adapted 


to ſecure a favourite object, become aſſoei- 


ated with the idea of it, has been explained 
at large by Dr. Hartley; and it being uni- 


verſally admitted, that the view Ws a fa- 
vourite object, of an apple to a child, for 
inſtance, is immediately followed by an 


attempt to ſeize it, I ſhall here take it for 
granted that there is ſuch a neceſſary con- 


nection of theſe ideas and motions; and 
that, in the ſame manner, whenever the 
idea of any favourite. object is preſented to 


us, we endeavour to get it into our power, 


£ If the favourite object be within our n. 
mediate reach, it will, upon theſe. princi- 
ples, be immediately ſeized ; ſo that there 
will be no interval between the proſpect 
and the enjoyment, except what was ne- 


ceſſarily taken up in the bodily motions, 


& c. But this interruption, being nothing 


more than muſt always have been ex pe- 


rienced will occaſion no pain or uneaſi- 


D 3 neſs; 


r 
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5 frequently repeated, and ſeldom interrupt- ; 
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neſs; for all the parts of the whole pro- 


ceſs being intimately conneQed in the 


mind, the enjoyment will, in fact, com- 


mence the moment that the object comes 


in view. Thus we ſee that perſons ex- 


ceedingly hungry are perfectly eaſy and 


happy all the time of a neceſſary and ex- 
peditious preparation for dinner, and are 


never impatient, or uneaſy, till the delay 


begins to be more than they had expected. 


An attentive obſerver of this proceſs may 
call this ſtate of mind that of certain expec- 


ration, which is always pleaſurable, from 
the perfect aſſociation of all the 780 of 
at with the final iſſue, 1 


Leet us now pes this connected train 
of ideas to be interrupted. Let an apple, 


for inftance, be ſhewn to a child, and im- 
mediately withdrawn, and thrown quite 
away; ſigns of uneaſineſs will be imme 
diately perceived, the evident conſequence 
of the interruption of a train of aſſociated 


ideas, which had begun to take place in the 


mind; and the ſtronger the aſſociation had 


bon; in conſequence of its having been 


ed 
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ed before, the greater pain will be felt by 

the interruption. This painful ſtate of mind 
uy be termed d. PPT and deſparr. 


[Lieb us, in the next place, ſuppoſe the 5 
object to be known to be capable 2 10% if 
of giving a perſon great pleaſure, but to be 
intirely out of our reach, as the poſſeſſion 
of a great eſtate to a poor man, or of a 
kingdom to a private gentleman. Having 
never had any enjoyment, or hope of it, this 
connected train of idea, leading from the 
object to the enjoyment (the interruption 
of which would have given him pain) 
never took place, and conſequently it is 
. 2 2 with F gs eto 5 
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© 7 we bein efancts in which the 
favourite object has been known to be 
ſometimes obtained, and ſometimes not, 
the mind will be held in a kind of middle 
fate between certain expectation and de- 
ſpair, which will be called hope if we ap- 
prehend the chances to be in favour of our 
obtaining it, and fear if it be more proba= 
ble that we ſhall not obtain it. To this 
D 4 FU Rate 


„ 
„„ 
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Nate of mind, viz. within the extreme li- 
mits of hope and fear, we apply the term 
adgęſire; and it is in this ſtate, which is of 


ſome continuance, that we diſtinctly per- 


ceive that affection of the mind to which 
we give the name of wyhng, or willing. 


But what is more properly called a — £ 
tion, is moſt diſtinctly perceived when the 
object does not appear, at firſt ſight, to be 
defirable or not, but requires that ſeveral _ 
circumſtances be conſidered and compared. 
When a child fees an apple and immedi- 
ately catches at it, it is a ſimple caſe of the 
aſſociation of ideas, and if no other caſes | 
had been known, the term volition, or 
will, would hardly have been thought of. 
But when the mind is kept in ſuſpence be- 
tween deſiring and not deſiring an object, 
the final preponderancy of defore is called a 


will, or wiſh to obtain it, and the prevalence 


of averſion 1s called a will, or Wiſh ro de- 
cline it. This caſe, however, of a proper 


volition tucceeding a deliberation, though 


more complex, is not leſs mechanical, and 
dependent upon preceding ideas, and on 
the ſtate of mind, than the others. It is 
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fill nothing more than aſſociation of ideas, 
though the final, and prevailing aſſocia- 


tion, has been for ſome time prevented 
from taking Place, by a ae og 1 ine 
aſſociations. 


The term wi! is as little applicable to 
determinations and actions ſecondarily aus 
tomatic, as to thoſe that are originally ſo; 


of which I ſhall give an PINE _ 
"ow with a ale. 


The fieſt motions of the fingers, or "a : 


of a child, are called automatic, being the 


immediate and mechanical effect of an ex- 


ternal impreſſion, and not ariling from any 

idea in the mind. To theſe motions the 
term volition, or will, 1s certainly not a 
a applicable, | 7 


Afterwards the ſame nedtians becetne 


” aſſociated with ideas, at which time they 
begin to be called voluntary, as when a 


child reaches out his hand to take an apple. 


But the motion is called more perfectly . 
tuntary, i in proportion as the ideas with 
i Which it is connected are more numerous 


and 
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and complex, and when other ideas, pre- 
ſent to the mind at the ſame time, have a 
connection with oppolite motions, ſo that 
it ſhall be ſome time before the prevailing 
aſſociation takes Place. ; 
” | Bur ben chu niotion Mall be as perfect- 
ly aſſociated with this complex ſet of ideas, 
or. ſtate of mind, as it was with a /ingle idea, 
fo that the one ſhall immediately follow 
the other, it is called ſecondarily automatic; 
and this being as inſtantaneous as an ori- 
ginally automatic motion, the term vo/z= 
tion ceaſes to be applied to it. This is the 
caſe when a perſon walks without attend- 
ing to the motion of his legs, or plays on 
a muſical inſtrument without thinking of 
the particular poſition of his fingers; each 
of which motions and politions, having 
been dependent upon ideas, was before 
performed with deliberation, and an ex- 
preſs volition,” 


As it is evident, from the obſervation of 
the fact, that automatic motions paſs into 
voluntary ones, and theſe again into thoſe 
that are ſecondarily automatic, it 1s evi- 


5 dent 
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dent that they are all equally mechanical; 
the laſt proceſs, in particular, being nothing 
but the ſecond ſhortened, or, which is the 


fame thing, the ſecond, or the perfectly 


voluntary motion, being the laſt, or the ſe- 


condarily automatic, extended. As, there- 
fore, the laſt is evidently mechanical, no at- 
tention of mind being employed in it, the 


fecond muſt be fo too, though : an expreſs 
attention be given to it. | 


In every view of the ſubje&, therefore, 


whether the will be conſidered in a popular, 


or a philoſophical ſenſe, it appears that its 
determinations muſt be directed by certain 
invariable laws, depending upon the pre- 


_ vious ſtate of mind, and the ideas preſent 


to it, at the moment of forming any reſo- 
lution; ſo that in no caſe whatever could 
they have been otherwiſe than they actu- 


a? Da were, 
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SECTION v. 


Of the ſuppoſed coxnsCitouUSNEss of Lis 
BERTY, and the uſe of the term AGENT, 


HE greateſt difficulties in the con- 
ſideration of the ſubject of liberty 
_ neceſſity have ariſen from ambiguities 


in the uſe of terms. To contribute, there- 
fore, all that may be in my power to cleay 
this important ſubject of the obſcurity in 


which it has been involved, 1 ſhall conſider 


the meaning of ſuch terms as appear to me 
to have had the greateſt ſhare in perplexin 9g 
it; and in doing this I ſhall take an op- 
= portunity of replying to what that excellent 

man, and very, able metaphyſician, Dr. 


Price has advanced upon this ſubject in his 


| Review f the Principles of Morals, becauſe 
It appears to me that he has been milled by 
the uſe of ſuch words. 


« We have, in truth, "2 ſays he (p. 302) 


e theſameconſtantand neceſſary conſciouſ- 


* neſs of liberty that we have that we think, 


it tg 


q 


PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. as 
te to the contrary men may ſay, it is im- 
&« poſſible for them, in earneſt, to think 
ce they have no active ſel, If-moving powers, 
and are not cauſes of their own volitions, 
or not to aſcribe to themſelves what they 
* muſt be conſcious they Hint and do. 


A man chooſing to follow his judg= 
« ment and defires, or his actually doing 


= <© what he is inclined to do, is what we - 


„mean vyhen we. ſay motives determine 
© him, At the fame time, it is very plain 
— Tile 15 retntney 
« effecting | his determination, or that 
ce there is no poyfical connection between 
dhis judgment and views and the actions 
» conſequent upon them. What muſt be 
«more abſurd than to ſay that, our incli- 


= < nations act upon us, and compel us, that 


our defires and fears put us in motion, or 


produce our volitions, i. e. are agents; and 


ce yet what is more conceivable than that, 

they may be the occa/tons of our putting 

„ courſelves into motion. What ſenſe 

would there be in ſaying that the ſitua- 

tion of a body, which may properly be 

the occaſion, or the account, of its being 
1 * ſtruck 


Aue 


* 
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& ſtruck by another body, is the efficient 


= of 1 its motion, or its n 223 


I do not thinkahat this . to the 
doctrine of neceſſity can be expreſſed in a 
ſtronger or better manner, and I have pur 

poſely made this quotation, in order to 

meet the difficulty in its greateſt force; 
being confident, that, when the ideas are' 
attended to, it will appear that the writer 
is, in fact, a neceſſarian; and though un- 
perceived by himſelf, is in words only, an 
advocate for the doctrine of metaphyſical 
liberty. In order to avoid all ambiguity 
myſelf, I ſhall deſcribe the ad, with reſpect 
to human nature, in ſuch a manner as, 1 


think, it ſhall hardly be poſſible to be miſ⸗ 
led by words. 


Nan is a being of 5 a Wale that 
"whe certain things, two kinds of fruit, 
for inſtance, are propoſed to him, they be- 
come the objects of defire, in different de- 
grees, according to the experience of their 
different qualities, their wholeſomeneſs, 
the pleaſure they give to his taſte, and va- 


rious other conſiderations, | As the defre- 
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0  ableneſs, in this caſe, is complex, and the im- 


to it makes upon the mind is alſo various, 
depending upon the momentary ſtate of it, 


it is poſſible that the comparative deſirable- 


ſhort ſpace of time, ſometimes the one and 
ſometimes the other having the aſcendant. 


poſſible that, on ſome accounts, he might 
chooſe to make no choice at all, and he 


ſtill it would be becauſe that conduct ap- 
peared more defirable than the other, 1. e. 
nenen to it. 


whichſoever of the fruits appears to him 


SY 


* 02) " 


preſſion that each circumſtance belonging | 


the preſence or abſenſe of other ideas, See. . 


neſs of the two fruits may vary much in a 


But, provided the man were obliged to 
make a choice at any one moment of time, 
it will not be denied, that he would cer- 
tainly chooſe that which appeared to him, 
for that moment, the more deſirable. If 
he were under no reſtraint whatever, it is 
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might neglect both the kinds of fruit. But 


This, 1 will venture to = is all that a 
man can poſſibly be conſcious of, viz. that 
nothing hinders his chooſing, or taking, 


more deſirable, or his not making any 
choice 
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choice at all, according as the one of the 


other ſhall appear to him preferable upon 
the whole, But there is always ſome rea- 


fon for any object, or any conduct, appears | 


ing deſirable or preferable ; a reaſon exiſt= 


55 ing either in a man's own previous 4 22 — 
ion f mind, or in his idea of the things pro- 
poſed to him. In things of ſmall conſe- 
| quence, or in a very quick ſucceſſion of 
ideas, the reaſon may be forgotten, or even 
not be explicitly attended to, but it did 
exiſt, and actually contributed to make 
the thing; or the conduct, 0 defire= Z 
able at the time. 


1 this is all that any man can be con- 
falohs of with reſpect to himſelf, fo it is 


all that he can obſerve with reſpe& to 


others. Agreeably to this, whenever we 
either reflect upon our own conduct, or 
ſpeculate concerning that of others, we 


never fail to conſider, or aſk, what could 


be the motive of ſuch or ſuch a choice; 
always taking for granted that there muſt 


have been ſome motive or other for it; 
and we never ſuppoſe, in ſuch caſes, that 


1 any 
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any choice could be made without ſome 
e ſome „ or other. 


When it is faid that a man acts from 
mere will (though this is not common lan- 
guage) the word is never uſed in a ſtrict 

metaphyſical ſenſe, or for will under the 
influence of no motive; but the meaning 
is, that in ſuch a caſe a man acts from wll- 
fulneſe, or ob/tinacy, i. e. to reſiſt the con- 
trol of others; the motive being to Shew | 
his liberty, and independenc e, which is far 
from being a caſe in which a man is ſuppo- : 
fed to act without any motive at all. 


The conſeiouſneſs of freedom, therefore, | 
is an ambiguous expreſſion, and cannot 
prove any thing in favour of philoſophical 

or metaphyſical liberty; but, when rightly 
underſtood, appears to decide in favour of 

the doctrine of neceſſity, or the neceſſary 
influence of motives to determine the 

: choice, 
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5 If what has been ſtated be the fact, 
and the whole fact (and for the truth of 
the repreſentation L appeal to every man's 
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own feeling and perſuaſion) it muſt be quite 


arbitrary, and can have no ſort of conſe- 


quence, except what is merely verbal, 


whether I ſay that the cauſe of the choice 


was the move for it (which Dr. Price very 


properly defines to be the judgment, or the 
deſire } or the mind in which that choice 
takes place, that is my/elf, or ſome other 
perſon; and to this cauſe it is that we aſ- 


{cribe the agency, or determining power, In. 


the former caſe it is the power, or force, of 
the motive, and in the latter that of the 


perſon. In either caſe there is a certain 
effect, and the concurrence of two eireum- 
ſtances, viz, a notive, and a mind, to which 


that motive is preſented, or in which it 


5 exiſts, for the cauſe of the elfect. 


if acceing to: the deep given 


above, any perſon will maintain that, not- 
withſtanding there be a real effect, and a 
ſufficient cauſe, there is no proper agency 


at all, merely becauſe the will is neceſſari- 


ly determined by motives, nothing fol- 
loves but that, out of complaiſance, I may 


ſubſtitute ſome other word in its place. For 


If it be aſſerted that We have a conſciouſ 


nels | 
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neſs of any other kind of agency than has 


been deſcribed, the fact is denied, and I 


challenge any perſon to do more than 


merely aſſert it. Without any other kind 


of agency than have deſcribed, the whole 
buſineſs of human life, conſiſting of a ſuc- 


ceſſion of volitions and correſponding ac- 
tions, goes on, juſt as we obſerve it to do, 


and every juſt rule of life, reſpecting the re- 
gulation of the will and the conduct, has 


a perfect propriety and uſe, but no pro- 
| Priety or uſe at all on any other hypotheſis. 


Homies, 1 have no objection to meet 


Dr. Price upon his own ground in this in- 


ſtance, viz. appealing to the eſtabliſhed % 


of words, with reſpect to the proper cauſe 


of volitions and actions. He ſays What 
Dit would be more abſurd than to fay that 


our inclinations act upon us, and compel 


, that our deſires and Jears Sur us into 
& motion, Or produce our volitions. Ab- 
ſurd as this language appears to Dr. Price, 


it is, in fact, the common ſtyle in which 


the conduct of men is deſcribed, and cer- 
tainly proves that, if men have any ideas 


really correſponding to their words, they 
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do conſider the motives of mens actions to 


be, in a proper ſenſe, the cauſes of them, 
more properly than the mind which is de- 


fermined by the motives, This alſo is com- 


mon popular language, and therefore muſt 
have a foundation in the common appre- 
: henſion of mankind. 


Dr. Price 1 „If our inclinations | 
* compel us to act, if our deſires and fears 


put us into motion, they are the agents; 
whereas they are properly only the oc- 
* caſion of our putting ourſelves into mo- 
e tion.” But what can this be beſides a 
mere verbal diſtinction. If it be univer- 
ſally true, that the action certainly follows 
the motive, i. e. the inclination of the 


mind, and the views of things preſented 
to it, it is all that a neceſſarian can wiſh 


for; all his Conclujh ons follow, and he leaves 
it to others to ring changes upon words, 
and vary their expreſſions at pleaſure. 


| Dr. Price, however, 1s particularly un- 
happy in what he advances in ſupport of 


this arbitrary and verbal diſtinction. 


What ſenſe, lays he, can there be in 
© laying 
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« ſaying that the ſituation of a body, 
de which may properly be the cc, or 
e the account of its being ſtruck by ano- 
ce ther body, is the cient of its motion, or 
< its impeller?“ Whereas, according to his 
own definition of nb, it includes both 

the inclination, or 4. ſboſition, of the mind, 
and the views of things preſented to it, and 
this manifeſtly takes in both the zmpelhiing. 
body, and the hit tuation in which the body 

OED by it is found; which, accord- 

ing to his own delociption; includes the 
whole cauſe of the impulſe, or every thing 
that contributes to its being impelled. And 
of theſe two circumſtances, viz. the incli- 
nation of the mind, and the view in which 
an object 1 is preſented to it, it is the /atter 
that is generally, and in a more eſpecial _ 
ſenſe, called the ute, and compared to 
the zmpeler (to ule Dr. Price's language) | 
while the inclination, or diſpoſition, of the 
mind, is only conſidered as a circumftence 
which gives the motive an opportunity of 
acting upon it, or impelling it, and pro- 
ducing its proper effect. In this I appeal, 
As before, to the common ſenſe of man- 
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But, without regard to popular ideas, 
which Dr. Price may ſay are often found- 


ed on prejudice, and falſe views of things, 
1 would conſider this matter with him as a 
mathematician, and a philoſopher; and 1 
think I can ſhew him that, according to 
the mode of reaſoning univerſally received 


by the moſt Jpeculatrve, as well as the vul- 


gar, we ought to conſider motives as the 
: proper cauſes of human actions, _—_ It 
18 the man that is called the + Mages | 


5 a philoſopher to be ty ig- F 
norant of the conſtitution of the human 
mind, but to ſee, as Dr. Price acknow= 


ledges, that men do, in fact, act according 


to their afe&#ions and defires, i. e. in one 
word, according to motives, would he not, 


as in a caſe of the doctrine of chances, 


immediately infer that there muſt be a fixed 

cauſe for this coincidence of motives and 
actions? Would he not ſay that, though 
he could not ſee into the man, the connec- 
tion was natural, and neceſſary, becauſe | 
conſtant? And fince the motives, in all 


caſes, precede the actions, would he not 


| naturally, i. e. according to the cuſtom of 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 55 
philoſophers in ſimilar caſes, fay that the 


motive was the cauſe of the action? And 


would he not be led by the obvious analo- 


gy to compare the mind to a balance, 


which was inclined this way or that, ac- 


cording to the motives preſented to it, 


It makes no difference toſay that the mo- 


tive does not immediately produce the action. 
It is enough if it neceſſarily produce the im- 
mediate cauſe of the action, or the cauſe of 
the immediate cauſe, &c. for example, if 


the motive excite the dire, the deſire de- 
termine the will, and the will produce the 


action. For contrive as many mediums of 
this kind as you pleaſe, it will {till follow, 
that the action is ultimately according to 
the motive, flows from it, or depends upon 


f; and therefore, in proper philoſophical 


language, the motive ought to be called 


the proper cauſe of the action. It is as 


much ſo as any thing in nature is the 


cauſe of any thin g elſe. 


Since the common language of men 
correſponds to this view of the ſubject, it 
is a e that, in fact, men do ſee it in 

E. 6 ++. this 
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56 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


this light. And if they do not purſue this 


doctrine to its diſtant and neceflary conſe- 
quences, it is for want of ſufficient reflec- 


tion, or ſtrength of mind. Indeed, this 
one ſimple truth, reſpecting the neceſſary 


influence of motives on the human mind, 


leads us much beyond the apprehenſions 
of the vulgar; but not to any thing that 
ought to alarm the philoſopher, or the chriſ- 
Zian, The foundation is a truth grounded 
on univerſal experience and obſervation, 
and we have no need to fear any fair e con- 
ſequences from it. 


SECTION VI. 


N. bether Liberty be eſſential to Pi RACTICAL 


VIRTUE; and of MoRaL and Pnvsr- 
CAL | NECESSITY. | 


on which every thing that Dr. Price 


has advanced, in proof of liberty being efſen- 
tial to „ virtue, turns. Practical 
“e virtue,” he ſays (p. 302) © ſuppoſes 
86 liberty. A being who cannot act at all, 
NY * moſt 


T is on a mere verbal diſtinction, alſo, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 35 
* moſt certainly cannot act virtuouſly or 


* viciouſly, Now, as far as it is true of a 


ce being that he acts, ſo far he muſt himſelf 


© he the cauſe of the action, and therefore 


ce not neceſſarily determined to act Deter- 
e mination requires an cient cauſe, If 


this cauſe be the being himſelf, I plead 


& for no more. If not, then it is no lon- 
ce ger his determination, i. e. he is no lon- 
ger the determiner, but the motive, or 
„whatever elſe any one will maintain to 
ee be the cauſe of the determination—In 


&« ſhort, who muſt not feel the abſurdity 
of ſaying my volitions are produced by @ 


00 « foreign cauſe, 1. e. are not mine. I deter- 
mine voluntarily, and yet RICO 


Here we have the ſame arbitrary account 


of agency that has been conſidered before. 
For this is the very ſame whether the ob- 
ject of choice be of a moral nature or not, 
whether it relates to two different kinds of 


fruit, or to virtuous or vicious actions. 


In fact, if a virtuous reſolution be formed, 
the perſon by whom it is formed, is the ob- 


ject of my complacence and reward, and if 


A Vicious choice be made, the perſon 1 is the 


obj ect 
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& ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
object of my abhorrence; and there is the 


greateſt propriety and uſe in puniſhing 


him. And I appeal to the common ſenſe 
of mankind, if it would make any diffe- 


rence in the caſe, whether it be ſaid that 
the proper cauſe of the action was the 
motive, or the being himſelf actuated by 
the motive, ſince both were neceſſary to 


the action; and, as will be ſhewn in a fol- 
lowing ſection, a perſon ſuppoſed to act 
without the influence of any motive, 


would not be conſidered as the object of 
praife or blame, reward or puniſhment 5 
at all. # 


Dr. Price i is as unfortunate in his ap- 1 


peal to the common uſe of words in this 

caſe as on the two former occaſions. 

* Who” ſays he, ** muſt not feel the ab- 
ee ſurdity of ſaying my volition was produced 


&« by. foreign cauſe?” meaning a motive. 


Now this is actually the common language 
of all the world, and nobody feels any 


abſurdity in it : becauſe the conſequences 


he draws from it by no means follow, 
viz. that then the volition is not my own, 
It i 18 my volition, whatever was the motive 


that 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 59 


q that produced it, if it was a volition that 
| took place in my mind, 


The diſtinction which this writer makes 


between a moral and a phyſical neceſſity is 
E cqually uſeleſs as that concerning the pro- 


per ſeat of agency, or cauſation. If a 


man's mind be fo formed, whether it be 
= by nature, or art, that he ſhall, in all 
caſes, accede to every virtuous propoſal, 
and decline every thing vicious; if the 
| choice be really his own, and not that of 
any other for him, we love and approve 
| his character, and ſee the greateſt propriety 
in rewarding him. And the caſe is not at 
all altered by ſaying, that the neceſſity by 
| which he acts is a phy/ical or moral one. 
Theſe are ie works. If the choice be cer- 

| tain, and truly neceſſary, it is a proof that 
With that diſpoſition of mind no other 
SI choice could be made ; and whatever con- 
7 ſequences are drawn from the conſidera- 
tion of the impoſſibility of any other choice 
being made, applies to this caſe, if to any. 


And yet, in the following extract, Dr. Price 


f conſiders actions as truly neceſſary, and yet 
in the higheſt degree virtuous ; and not di- 
4 rectly 
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himſelf in a manner by no means ſuited to 


the actions was the motives that led to them; 
though a little before he had repreſented 
it as the greateſt abſurdity to ſay that a 


N 

« niſh the virtue of good actions mult be 
© meant not a natural (which would take 
away the whole idea of action and vill 
but a moral neceſſity, or ſuch as ariſes 


60 from the influence of motives, and affec- 


4 termining one way which may take 
2 Pinch: upon the ſuppoſition of certain 


an agent. Now it is undeniable that the 


„ ſiſtent with, nay is implied i in, the idea 
© of the moſt perfect and meritorious virtue; 


« what, of itſelf, ever leſſens it. The 


60 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
rectly treating of agency in this place, and 
therefore, being, perhaps, a little off his 
guard, it is remarkable that he expreſſes 


his ſyſtem, but as if the proper cauſe of 
a man can determine voluntarily, and yet 


<« By the neceſſity which i is ſaid to dimi- 5 


tions of the mind, or that certainty of de- 


« views, circumſtances, and principles of 


«yery greateſt neceſſi ity of this ſort 18 con- 3 


< and conſequently can by no means be 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 61 

| 4 mage confidently we may depend upon 
= < a being's doing an action when con- 
= < vinced of its propriety, whatever obſta- 

= < cles may lie in his way, or, morally 

( ſpeaking, the more efficacious and uncon= 
: 1 & querable the influence of conſcience is within 
him, the more amiable we muſt think 
him. 


In like manner, the moſt abandoned 
e and deteſtable ſtate of wickedneſs implies 


I © greateſt degree of moral impotence. He 


„ ſlaved by vicious habits, or in whom 


* 
55 


* of, or which ſuppoſes it to overthrow all 


— — r 


the greateſt neceſity of ſinning, and the 


—— Ga 


is the moſt vicious man who is fo en- 


= < appetite has ſo far gained the alcendant, 
= © and a regard to virtue and duty is ſo far 
wveakened, that we can at any time, with 
= « certainty, foretell that he will do evil, 
when tempted to it. Let me, therefore, 
by the way, remark, that every idea of 
liberty muſt be very erroneous, which 
nr makes it inconſiſtent with the moſt abſo- 
Klute and complete certainty, or neceſſity, 
of the kind that I have now taken notice 


he I | « ſteadineſs of character, or conduct. The 
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« preateſt influence of motives that Gan ras 
« tionally be conceived, or which it is poſ- 
« ſible for any one to maintain, without 
© running into the palpable and intolera- 1 | 
« hle abſurdity of making them phyſical 1 
* efficients, or agents, can no way affect 
lberty. And it is ſurely very ſurprizing 
< that our moſt willing determinations 
2 & ſhould be imagined to have moſt of the »W 
appearance of not proceeding from our- | 
ce LOG and that what a man does with 1 
« the fulleſt conſent of his will, with the 
1 f & leaſt reluctance, and the greateſt deſire 
HY e and reſolution, he ſhould, for that v M = 
. „ reaſon, be ſuſpected not to do e . e T 
* „ 70 do at ate” - : 


As 4 profeſſed neceſſarian, I would not : 
with to uſe any other language than this. 
| But it does not appear to me to be the pro- 
per language of an advocate for metaphy- | 
ſical liberty, and of that kind of liberty MF 
being eſſential to virtue, to talk of virtue 
ariſing from the influence of motives, and 

affections of mind, or of the efficacious and A 
unconguerable influence of conſcience. What iſ 
evidence is there in all this of a eder. 
mining = 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 64 


mining power, acting independently of all 


motives, of all judgment, or deſire, and of 


the importance of this power to virtue? 


= Here we have the moſt perfe# virtue eſta- 
= bliſhed on principles, on which it muſt be 
allowed, that it could never be proved, ot 
= made to appear, that any ſuch ſelf· deter- 1 95 
= mining power exiſted, 


Dr. Price allows that were all men per- 
= fedly virtuous, or perfectly vicious, all 
nc BE their actions would be necęſſary, and might 
with certainty be foretold; their inward 
_ diſpoſition, and ſituation being together 
ſufficient to account for all their conduct. 
It is plain, therefore, that when he does 
not uſe the language of a em, a full con- 
ſent of the will, though produced by the 


efficacious and wunconquerable influence of 


conſcience, that is, of motives, is ſuffici- 
ent to conſtitute virtue, Here, therefore, 
we ſee the moſt perfect virtue ariſing from 


the moſt abſolute neceſſity, that is, if there 
be any meaning in words, virtue, without 


a poſſibility of a man's acting otherwiſe 
than he does, 1. e. without his having A 


power, Ypeſed as he Was, to act otherwile. 


If 
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As a profeſſed neceſſarian, I would not 


* greateſt influence of motives that Gan ra- 
« tionally be conceived, or which it is poſ- 
& ſible for any one to maintain, without 
* running into the palpable and intolera- 
c ble abſurdity of making them Phu. ical 
* efficients, or agents, can no way affec . 
« liberty. And it is ſurely very ſurprizing 
© that our moſt willing determination: 
* ſhould be imagined to have moſt of the 
** appearance of not proceeding from our 
© ſelves, and that what a man does with 
00 the fulleſt conſent of his will, with the 2 | 
© leaſt reluctance, and the greateſt deſire 
< and reſolution, he ſhould, for that bs 2 
4 reaſon, be ſuſpected not to do Jreeq, i i. e. 
not to do at all,” - = 
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with to uſe any other language than this. 
But it does not appear to me to be the pro- 
per language of an advocate for metaphy- 
ſical liberty, and of that kind of liberty 
being eſſential to virtue, to talk of virtue 
ariſing from the influence of motives, and 
affettions of mind, or of the efficacious ant 
; wnconquerable rn fluence of conſcience. What 
evidence is there in all this of a felf-deter- 8 
| mining 97 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 62 
mining power, acting independently of all 
motives, of all judgment, or deſire, and of 
the importance of this power to virtue ? 
Here we have the moſt perfect virtue eſta- 
bliſhed on principles, on which it muſt be 
allowed, that it could never be proved, or 
made to appear, that ws ſuch lelt-deter- 
F mining l exiſted, | 


Dr. Price allows that were all men per- 

fectly virtuous, or perfectly vicious, all 

their actions would be neceſſary, and might 

with certainty be foretold ; their inward 

_ diſpoſition, and fituation being together 

ſufficient to account for all their conduct. 

It is plain, therefore, that when he does 

not uſe the language of a em, a full con- 

ſent of the will, though produced by the 

efficacious and unconguerable influence of : 

conſcience, that is, of motives, is ſuffici- 

ent to conſtitute virtue. Here, therefore, 

we ſee the moſt perfect virtue ariſing from 

the moſt abſolute neceſſity, that is, if there 

be any meaning in words, virtue, without 0 
a poſſibility of a man's acting otherwiſe 8 
than he does, i. e. without his having a 

Power, 4 e as be Was, to act otherwiſe. 

If 
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64 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
If this be not a juſt inference; I do not 
know what is. But how this agrees with 
what he obſerves (p. 303) I do not ſee, He 
there ſays, * It has always been the gene- 


“ ral, and it has evidently been the natural, 


« ſenſe of mankind, that they cannot be 


« accountable for what they have no power 


ce to avoid. Nothing can be more glaring- 


« ly abſurd than applauding or reproach- 
4 ing ourſelves for what we were no more 
the cauſe of, than of our own beings, 
and what it was no more poſſible for us 
«to prevent, than the return of the ſea- 


1 ſons, or the revolutions of the planets.“ 


_ This is ſo expreſſed, as if the diſpo/itiot 


of mind, which is one neceſſary cauſe of 
mens reſolutions and actions, was not at 


all concerned; but, taking in this circum- 
ſtance, to which Dr. Price himſelf allows a 


certain and neceſſary operation, that which 
he here calls a glaring abſurdity is preciſely Bl 
his own principle, unleſs he will lay that 


a man is not accountable for the moſt 


abandoned and deteflable wickedneſs, which 
he expreſsly ſays implies the greateſt nec 


A of. Oye In fact, it is 20: where | 
the 
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PHIL oSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 69 

the neceſſity of {inning ariſes from ſome 
other cauſe than a man's own diſpoſition of 
mind, that we ever ſay there is any impro- 


pfiety in puniſhing a mati for his conduct. 


If the impoſſibility of acting well has ariſen 
from a bad difpofition; or habit, its having 
been impoſſible, 20774 that diſpoſition, or 
habit, to act virtuouſly, is never any rea- 
ſon for our forbearing puniſhmeiit: be- 
cauſe we ktiow that puniſhment is proper 
td correct that diſpoſition, and that habit, 

1 and that we thereby both reform the ſin- 
ner, and warn others, which are all the 
Juſt ends of puniſhment; every thing elſe 
deſerving no other name than vengeance, 
and being manifeſtly abſurd, becauſe an- 

' ſwering no good purpoſe. At the ſame 

time, puniſhment uſed with this view will 
be adminiſtered with the utmoſt tenderneſs 

and nene, 


% 
4 


vous farther. RP the liberty to ob= 


ſerve, that Dr. Price's opinion of liberty 
being eſſential to virtue has led him to adopt 
an idea of it that is inconſiſtent with what 


he himſelf has acknowledged concerning 


the moſt perfect virtue, ariſing from the in- 
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66 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 1 2 
fluence of motives, and affections -of mind. 
6e , Jaſtinctive benevolence” he lays (p. 31 8) 


is no principle of virtue, nor are any ac- 


4 tions flowing merely from it virtuous. 


« As far as this influences, ſo far ſome- 


thing elſe than rea/anand gooaneſcinfluen= 


ces, and ſo much think is to be ſubtract- 


ed from the moral worth of any action or 
= character. This is very agreeable to the 


& common: ſentiments and determinations 


6 of mankind.” And again (p. 324) The 


© concluſion I would eſtabliſh is, that the 
s virtue of an agent is always leſs in pro- 


« portion to the degree in which natural 
temper, and propenſities fall in with his 


0 actions, inſtinctive principles operate, and 


« rational reſſection a what 15 right to be 
done is e 


Nom ak 18 the 3 72 
fſections of mind, from which, he ſays, ariſes 


the. moſt perfect and meritorious virtue, 
and inſtinctiue benevolence, natural temper, 


and propenſiy? For my own part, I ſee 


no difference, but that the former compre- 
hends the latter. For what is ihſtinctive 


benevolence, or natural temper, and hr open= 
© By 1 e 6 


PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 67 
ſity, but particular affeftions of mind ? Alſo 
the language of the former-paragraph, and 
not of this, which is the very reverſe of 
it, is, I am confident, agreeable to the 
common aten and determinations of 
mankind. 


Mankind in general do not kee 10 
juch as Dr. Price. Whatever it is within & 


man that leads him to virtue, and that will 
certainly and neceſſarily incline him to act 
right, or to do what they approve, they 
deem to be a virtuous principle, to be the 
Foundation of merit, and to intitle to reward. 
If they allow a man more merit for having 
acquired this diſpoſition or propenſity, 


than upon the ſuppoſition | of his having 


been born with it, it is becauſe they ſuppole _ 
ſome prior diſpglition to acquire it, and fo 
ſtrong as to have overcome . conſiderable 


obſtacles to the acquiring of it. But this 
is only carrylag the principle of virtue, 


the foundation of merit; and of a title to 
reward a little higher. The nature of it is 
ſtill the very ſame. Men are charmed 
with a virtuous conduct, with the princt- : 
ple that was the cauſe of it, with the prin- 
* ciple 
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with a virtuous action proceeding from 


6 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ciple that was the cauſe of that principle, 


and ſo on, as far as you _ to 80. 
The only reaſon why we are leſs ſtruck 


what is called natural temper, is becauſe 


we conſider it as a fickle principle, on which 
we can have no ſufficient dependance for 
the future. But let that principle be ſup- 
poſed to be really fixed and flable, and 
wherein does it differ from that diſpoſition 

of mind which is the reſult of the ee 
labour and attention? : 


| If two men be 3 in all 5 the ſame in- 
wardly, if they feel, and act preciſely in the 
fame manner, upon all occaſions; how, in 
the fi ght of God or man, can there be more 
virtue in the preſent conduct of the one 
than in that of the other, whatever diffe- 
rence there may have been with r eſpect tO 
the acquifition of that temper? Every 
thing that is ſo confirmed as to become Ha- 
_ bitual, operates exactly like what is called 
inſtinct (for my own part, I believe them to 
be, in all caſes, the very ſame thing) but 
does a courle of virtue become leſs virtu- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 69 
ous, in conſequence of being per/i/ted in, 


and conſequently being a more eaſy and 


mechanical thing? Yet this is the natural 


concluſion from Dr. Price's principles. 
Valerius Paterculus, as is obſerved by Mr. 


Hobbes (Works, p. 476) praiſes Cato be- 
cauſe he was good by nature, et 1388 aliter 


8 eſſe 9M Potuit. 


5 Theſe rim take away all virtue, 


goodneſs and merit from the greatgſt and 
beſt of all beings, and likewiſe make it abſurd 

to pray for virtue; ſince nothing that is 

communicated can be intitled to that appel- 
lation. And ſurely the common ideas 
and practices of mankind, at leaſt of chrit- 


tians, reprobate the notion, In fac, it 


is mere Heathen Stoiciſin, which allows 
men to pray for external things, but admo- 
niſhes them that, as for virtue, it is our 
own, and muſt ariſe from within ourſelves, 


if we have it at all. And yet Dr. Price, I 


know, prays, like other chriſtians, and with 
the Humility of a neceſſarian, who conſi- 
ders every thing belonging to him, temper, 


will, and conduct, as the gift of God, and 


| himſelf as nothing more than the m/irument D 
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70 ELL USTRATIONS OF 
(though at the ſame time the oH⁴ect) of his 
gracious deſigns. And as I am not alarm». 
el at the moral influence of bis opinions, I 
hope he will not be alarmed at Mie. 


— — . 


1 wiſh Dr. Price would conſider for a 
few minutes (and a very few, I ſhould 
think, would ſuffice) what this felf-determme 

ing power, of which he makes ſo great 4 
boaſt, can be. By his own confeſſion it is not 
Judgment, it 18 not conſcience, i it is not affec- | 
tion, it is not defire, it is not Hope or fear, 
nor conſequently any of the paſſions. It 
muſt, therefore, be mere w1ll, under no 

dircction or guidance, becauſe, under no 
| influence whatever; and of what value, or 
ſe, can ſuch a principle be? Suppoſing 
the thing poſſible (as I deem it to be abſo- 
Jutely impoſſible that the will ſhould act 
without judgment, conſcience, affeQion, 
or any other motive) the determination, 
though dignified with the appellation of 
ſelſ, cannot be any thing but a mere ran- 
dom deciſſon, which may be good or bad, 
favourable or unfavourable to us, like the 

1 | chance of a die, and cannot poſſibly be of 

"= a nature to be intitled to Praiſe or blame, 

© 3 merit 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 7r 
merit or demerit, reward or puniſhment. 
I cannot, therefore, perſuade myſelf that a 
wiſe and benevolent author would have 
given man a power ſo intirely zn/ignficant 
to every valuable purpoſe, and of ſuch a na- 
ture too, that Himſelf, that wiſdom and 
8 T1 the abſtratt, could not controll. 
5 I alſo wiſh Dr. Price would conſider in 
what ſenſe a determination of his mind can 
be ſaid to be more is on, on account of 
its not having been produced by previous 
motives, but in a manner independent of 
all motives, or reaſons, for choice. For 
my part, I own that, ſuppoſing the thing 
to be pgfible, as I conceive it to be natural- 
ly impoſſible, I cannot ſee either any thing 
to b9ajt of in ſuch a determination, or any 
foundation for property in it. If nothing 
in the preceding ſtate of his mind (which 
would come under the deſcription of 19 
Live) contributed to it, how did he contri- 
bute to it? and therefore in what ſenſe can 
hae call it 475? If he reject a determination 
produced by motives, hecauſe motives are 
no part of himfelf, he muſt likewiſe give 
VP all claim to a determination produced 
F 4 without 


72 ILLUSTRATIONS 6 
without motives, becauſe that alſo would 
be produced without the help of any thing 
belonging to himſelf. If the former have 


a foreign cauſe, and therefore he cannot 
claim it, the latter has zo cave at all, and 
is, therefore, what neither himſelf, nor any 
other perſon, can claim. | 


| But the thing itſelf is abſolutely chime- 


rical; a power of determining without mo- 
tive, or a proper ſelf- determining power, 
without any regard to judgment, conſci- 
ence, or affection, is impoſſible. It is to 
ſuppoſe an effect without a cauſe, The ſup- 
poſition is contrary to all experience and 


obſervation : and if we only admit this 
one undeniable fad, viz, that the will can- 


not properly determine ſelf, but is always 

determined by motives, that 1 1s, by the pre- 
ſent diſpoſition of the mind, and the views 
of things preſented to it, it cannot be any 
other than a neceſſary determination, ſub- 


ject to laws as ſtrict and inyariable as thoſe 


of mechanics. There cannot poſſibly be 
any medium in the caſe. If we always 
Chooſe that object, or that action, which, on 


whatever account, appears preferable at the 
moment 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NECHSSITY. 923 
moment of making the choice, it will al- 


ways be determined by ſome variable 

rule, depending upon the fate of the mind, 

and the ideas preſent to it; and it will nevex 

be equally in our power to chooſe two 

things, when all the previous eircumſtances 
are ine very lane, | 


SECTION vn. 


O the Propeieey of REWARDS AND pu- 


NISHMEN TS, and tbe Foundation of 
| Praiſe and Blame, on the 5 cbeme ef 


"—_ 9 


| H E objection to the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity that has weighed the moſt 


with thoſe who have conſidered the ſub- 
ject, is that, if mens' determinations and 
actions flow neceſſarily from the previous 
ſtate of their minds, and the motives, or 
influences, to which they are expoſed, the 

idea of reſponſibility, or accountableneſs va- 
niſhes, and there can be no propriety or 
. ule of ward, or fand, 


Now 
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Now I hope to make it appear that, 
when the caſe is rightly underſtood, there 
can be no uſe or propriety of rewards or 
puniſhments on any other ſcheme, but the 
greateſt ay upon this. 


In order to make this clearly apprehend=- 
ed, let us ſuppoſe two minds conſtrued, 
as I may ſay, upon the principles of the 
two oppoſite ſchemes of liberty and neceſſi- 
ty ; all the determinations of the one being 
"= invariably directed by its previous diſpoſi- 

tions, and the motives preſented to it, 
_ while the other ſhall have a power of de- 
termining, in all caſes, in a manner inde- / 
pendent of any ſuch previous diſpoſition 

or motives ; which is preciſely the diffe- 


rence between the ſyſtems of neceſſity and 


liberty, philoſophically and ſtrictly de- 
fined. To avoid circumlocution, let us 
call the former A and the latter B. I will 
farther ſuppoſe myſelf to be a father, and 
theſe two my children; and, knowing their 
inward make and conſtitution, let us con- 
fider how I ſhould treat them. 


My 
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My object is to make them virtuous and 
happy. All my precepts, and the whole 


of my diſcipline, are directed to that end. 
For the uſe of diſcipline is by the hope of 


ſomething that the ſubjects of it know to 
be good, or the fear of ſomething that 
they know to be evil, to engage them to 


act in ſuch a manner as the perſon who has 
the conduct of that diſcipline well knows 
to be for their good ztimately, though 


they cannot ſee it. In other words, I muſt 
make uſe of preſent good, and preſent evil, 
in order to ſecure their future and greateſt 
good; the former being within the appre- 


henſion of my children, and the latter ly- 


= ing beyond 1 it, and being known to myſelf 

- only. This I take to be preciſely the na- 
W ture of 4 rſeipline ; the perſon who conducts 
It being ſuppoſed to have more knowledge, 


= experience, and judgment, than thoſe who 
are ſubjeck t to it. 


Now: ſince motives have a certain and 
neceſſary influence on the mind of A, + 5 
know that the proſpect of good will cer= 
tainly incline him to do what I recommend 
to . and the fear of evil will deter bim 
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the courſe of diſcipline above deſcribed with 
' the greateſt hope of ſucceſs. Other in- 


counteract my views, and thereby my 3 
object may be fruſtrated ; but, notwith- 
ſtanding this, my diſcipline will, likewiſe, 
have its certain and neceſſary effeft ; coun- 
teracting in part, at leaſt, all foreign and 
unfavourable influence, and therefore can- 
not be wholly Joſt upon him, Every pro- 
miſe and every threatening, every reward 
and every puniſhment, judiciouſly admi- 
niſtered, works to my end. If this diſci- 


influence, I engage my ſon in a train of 


chanical ſtructure of his ming, will, at length, 
form a ſtable Habit, Which inſures my 
ſueceſs. 


ereature of quite another make, motives 
have no neceſſary or certain influence upon 
his determinations, and i in all caſes where 
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from any thing that I wiſh to diſſuade him 
from; and -therefore I bring him under 


fluences, indeed, to which he may be ex- 
poſed, and that I am not aware of, may 


PA RE 0000 


pline be ſufficient to overcome any foreign 


proper actions, which, by means of the ne- 


But in my fon BI la to do. with a 
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the principle of freedom from the certain in- 
Fa of motives takes place, it is exactly 
an equal chance whether my promiſes or 


threatenings, my rewards or puniſhments, 


determine his actions or not. The /elf-de- 
termining power is not at all of the nature 
of any mechanical influence, that may be 
counteracted by influences equally mecha- 


nical, but is a thing with reſpect to which 


I can make no ſort of calculation, and againſt 

which I can make no proviſion. Even the 
| longeſt continued ſeries of proper actions 
will form no Habit that can be depended 

upon; and therefore, after all my labour 
and anxiety, my object 1 1s qune n 
1 and uncertain. 


"a till his ſelf-determining power be en- 


my 


"I, we ſuppoſe that B is in ſome degree de- 
termined by motives, in that very degree, 
and no other, is he a proper ſubject of diſ- 
cipline; and he can never become wholly 


© ticely diſcharged, and he comes to be the 
ſame kind of being with A, on. whom 
© motives of all kinds have a certain and 
* men influence. Had I the making of 
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my own children, they ſhould certainly be 
all conſtituted like A, _ none of them 
like B. 


Beſides, the diſcipline of A will have à 


ſuitable influence on all that are conſtituted 
like him, ſo that or their ſakes, as well as 


on the account of A himſelf, I ought to 


bring him under this ſalutary treatment. 
And thus all the ends of diſcipline are an- 


ſwered, and rewards and ' puniſhments 


have the greateſt propriety; becauſe they 
have the fulleſt fe? upon the doctrine of 


neceſſity; whereas it is evident they are 
are abſolutely loſt, having no effect what- be: | 


ever, upon the 8 885 ſcheme. 


This appears to me to be the faireſt and 


the moft unexceptionable view of the ſub- 4 


jet, by which it appears that the Divine 3 
Being, the father of us all, in order to 1 


make us the proper ſubjects of diſcipline, 


and thereby ſecure our greateſt happinels, 


: (which | is all that, philoſophically ſpeaking, 


is really meant by making us accountable 
creatures muſt conſtitute us in ſuck a man- 


ner, as that motives ſhall have a certain 
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and neceſſary influence upon our minds, 
and muſt not leave us at liberty to be in- 
guenced by them or not, at our arbitrary 


pleaſure. 


I do not think it is properly neceſſary to 
add any thing more on this ſubject; but 
| becauſe this queſtion has (perhaps more 

than any other in the whole compaſs of 

philoſophical diſcuſſion) been rendered ob- 

ſcure by an unfair and improper manner 
of ſtating, L ſhall give another view of it; 
by which J hope it will appear, that there : 
is all the foundation that we can wiſh for 

= proper accountableneſs, and for praiſe and . 

Flame upon the doctrine of neceſſity, and not 


ſo much as a ſhadow of any real foundation 


for them upon any other ſuppoſition ; the 
boaſted. advantage of the doctrine of liberty 
belonging, in fact, to the doctrine of zece/- 

| ity only; and Iam confident that my ideas 
on this ſubject are, at the ſame time, thoſe 
of the vulgar, and agreeable to ſound phi- 
Hſoply, while thoſe of the metaphy ſicians, 
who have adopted a contrary Hinten, are 


founded on a mere JH... 
When 
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When 1; or the world at large, Brat 7 
my fon A, we tell him we admire his ex- 
cellent arfpofition, in conſequence of which 
all good motives have a certain, and 
never-failing influence upon his mind, al- 
ways determining his choice to what is 
virtuous and honourable, and that his con- 
duct is not directed either by mere wi, 
or the authority of any other perfor, but 
proceeds from his own virtuons diſpofiti- 
on only; and that his good habits are fo 
confirmed, that neither promiſes nor threats 
enings are able to draw him aide from his 
duty. Son 
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In this repreſentation I am confident 
that I keep back nothing that is eſſential; 8 
The ideas of mankind in general never go 
beyond this, when they praiſe any perſon, 
nor, philoſophically ſpeaking, ought they 
to do it. Praiſe that is founded on any 
other principles is really abſurd, and if it 
was underſtood by. the vulgar, would be 
reprobated by them, as intitely repugnant 
to their conceptions of it. This will clear- 
ly appear by eonlidering che caſe of my 


eB. 1 
We 


l 


ON 
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We have ſuppoſed that A has done a 


_ virtuous action, and has been commended, 
becauſe it proceeded from the bent of bis 

ind to virtue, fo that whenever proper cir- 
cumſtances occurred, he neceſſarily did what 
we wiſhed him to have done. Let us now 


ſuppoſe that B does the very ſame thing; 
but let it be fully underſtood, that the 


cauſe of his right determination was not 
any bias or diſpoſition of mind in favour of 
virtue, or becauſe a nood motive influenced 
him to do it; but that his determination 
was produced by ſomething within him 
(call it by what name you pleaſe) of a quite 
different nature, with reſpect to which mo- 
tives of any kind have no ſort of influence 
or effect, a mere arbitrary pleaſure, without | 

| any reaſon whatever r (for a reaſon i is a mo- 


tive) and I apprehend he would no more 


be thought a proper ſubject of praiſe, not- 


withſtanding he ſhould do what was right 


in itſelf, than the dice, which, by a for- 
tunate throw, ſhould give a man an eſtate, 


It is true the action was right, but there 


was not the proper principle, and motive, 


which are the only Juſt foundations of 
praiſe, 
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In ſhort, where the proper influence of 


motives ceaſes, the proper foundation of 


praiſe and blame diſappears with it; and a 


el determining power, ſuppoſed to at in 


a manner independent of motive, and even 


contrary to every thing that comes under. 
that deſcription, is a thing quite foreign 
to every idea that bears the leaſt relation 


to praiſe or blame. A good action pro- 


duced in this manner is no indication of a 


good diſpoſition of mind, inclined to yield to 


the influence of good impreſſions, and 


therefore is nothing on which I can de- 


pend for the future. Even a ſeries of good 


actions, produced in this manner, gives no 
ſecurity for a proper conduct in future in- 
ſtances; becauſe ſuch actions can form no 
Habit, i. e. no neceſſary tendency to a particular 
conduct; but every thing is liable to be re- 
verſed by this ſelf-determining prineiple, | 


which can turn a deaf ear to all motives, i 


and all reaſons. 


So difficult is it to get out of the road of 


common ſenſe, that even philoſophical 
_ perſons will farther deceive themſelves, 
by faying that the ſelf-determining 


power is influenced by motives, and docs 
not 
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not determine abſolutely at random. But 


if this be a proper influence, there can be no 


proper ſelf-determining power, except by 


ſelf- determination be underſtood what the 


world in general always does underſtand by 
it, viz. a power of determination not ſubject 


to the controul of others, but Produced * 
cauſes operating within a man's ſelf only. 
If when the Hate of i. ind, and every idea 
| preſent to it, are pr eciſely the ſame, there be 


a power of forming either of two contrary 


reſolutions (which is the caſe It neceſſary de- 
termination be excluded) it is plain that the 
proper cauſe of the reſolution, that which 
actually decided in the caſe, could not be 
any thing either in the fate of the mind 
itſelf, or any idea preſent to it (becauſe, _ 
notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, there 
is a power of determining either agreeable, 
or contrary to their natural influence) and 
therefore could not be any thing to which 
mankind have ever attributed cither praiſe 
or blame. It is never the a&on, but the di. 
poſition of mind, and the motive that makes 
any thing meritorious; and here the deter- 
mination was not cauled either by the ſtate _ 


of mind, or any motive whatever, 


G 2 1 


4 TLEUSTRATIONS OF 
I will venture to ſay that, let this caſe 
be ſtated with ever ſo much addreſs and re- 
finement, it will ſtill be found that there 
cannot be any juſt foundation for praiſe, but 
upon a ſcheme which ſuppoſes the mind to 
be ſo diſpoſed, as that juſt views of things 
will neceſſarily determine the will to right 
action. The two ſchemes of liberty and 
neceſſity admit of no medium between 
them. But if any kind of medium be ſup- 
poſed, in which ſomething ſhall be allowed 
= to the influence of motive, and ſomething 
VV /e {determining power, acting inde- 
pendently of motive, ſtill all the virtue and 
merit, all the foundation for praiſe, takes 
Palace juſt fo far as neceſſity takes place, 
. e and fails juſt ſo far as this imaginary liberty 
F choice, acting independently of motives, D 
interferes to obſtruct it. 
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It has been ſcen that puniſhment would 
have no propriety or uſe upon the doctrine 
17. of philoſophical liberty; blame alſo, upon 
F the ſame ſcheme, would be equally abſurd 
4 and ill founded. If my child A acts wrong, 
1. I tell him that I am exceedingly diſpleaſed, 
. | becauſe he has ſhown a di/þo/itron of mind 

ns - 0 


2 
is 
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on which motives to virtue have no ſuffici- 
ent influence, that he appears to have ſuch 
a propenſity to vicious indulgences, that 1 


am afraid he is irreclaimable, and that his 
utter ruin will be the conſequence of it. 
This is the proper language of blame; 


and upon a mind conſtituted like that of 


A, may have a good effect, as well as the 
3 of e 


But if the eee of the mind of B 


be attended to, it will be ſeen that blame 
is equally abſurd, as puniſhment is unavail- 
ing, If he has acted the ſame part that X 
has done, the language which I addreſſed 
to A will not apply to him. It is true that 
5 he has done what i 18 wrong, and it muſt 
= have bad conſequences ; but it was not 


from any bad diſpo/ition of mind, that made 


him ſubje& to be influenced by bad im- 


preſſions. No, his determination had a 
EE of quite another nature. It was a 
choice directed by no bad motive whatever, 
but a mere will, acting independently of 
any motive; and which, though it has 
been on the ſide of vice to-day, may be on 


the fide of virtue to-morrow, My blame 
„„ er 
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or reproaches, therefore, being ill founded, 
and incapable of having any effect, it is 
my wiſdom to withhold them, and wait 
the uncertain iſſue with patience. 


If this be not a juſt, impartial, and phi- 
loſophical ſtate of this caſe, I do not know 
what is ſo; and by this means it appears, 
that the doctrine of the neceſſary influence of 
motives upon the mind of man makes him 
the proper ſubjeCtof diſcipline, reward and 
| puniſhment, praiſe and blame, both in the 
1 common and philoſophical uſe of the 
aj words; and the doctrine of /e/f- determina- 
tion, independent of the influence of mo- ” 
| tives, intirely diſqualifies a man from be- 
ing the Proper ſubject of them. 
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It is kid that the nature of remorſe im- 
plies. a ſelf-determining power. I anſwer, 
that this is no other than the ſame decep- 
|. tion that I have explained before. For 
=_ blaming ourſelves, or blaming another, are 
1 things of the very ſame nature, and de- 
_ pend upon the ſame principles. The 
* ſenſe of ſelf=reproach, and ſhame, is 
124 . excited by our finding chat we have a diſ- 
» = 5 poſition 
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poſition of mind leading to vice, and on 
which motives to virtue, in particular caſes, 
have had no influence, 


FI blaine eye foe any dg elle, vis, 
for not exerting a determining power, by 


which I may ſuppoſe that I might have 
acted otherwiſe, independently of the pre- 
vious diſpoſition of mind, and the mo- 
tives then preſent to it, the idea is not at 
all adapted to excite any proper remorſe. 
For it has been ſhewn to afford no. foun- 
dation for blame whatever, and, in the 
nature of things, cannot poſſibly do it. For 
on this ſuppoſition there is nothing v2czozs, 
or blame-worthy, that is the proper case 
of the action, but ſomething that bears 20 
fort of relation to morality. Morals depend 
upon ixward diſpoſitions of mind, and good 
or bad habits; but this „e er en 
is a thing capable of counteracting all diſ- 
poſitions, and all habits, and not by means 
of contrary diſpoſitions and contrary habits, 
but by a power of quite another nature, to 
which the properties of diſpoſitions and 
habits, ſuch as approbation, or diſapproba- 
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tion, in a moral ſenſe, or praiſe or blame, 


cannot Polly belong. 


: A indeed, when he reproaches 


himſelf for any particular action in his paſt 
conduct, may fancy that, if he was in the 


ſame ſituation again, he would have acted 
differently. | But this 18 a mere deception; 


and if he examines himſelfſriciiy, and takes 


in all circumſtances, he may be ſatisfied 
that, with the ſame inward di Ypofttion of 
mind, and with preciſely the ſame views of 
things, that he had then, and excluſive of 
all others that he has acquired by reflection 
” nce, he could not haye acted otherwiſe than | 


he did. 


But will this conviction at all leſſen his | 
ſenſe of grief, « or ſhame? On the contrary, 


it will only more fully ſatisfy him, that his 


diſpoſitions and habit of mind af that time 


were ſo bad, that the vicious action was 


unavoidable. And the ſenſe he now has of 
this deplorable ſtate of his mind, and the 


alarming tendency of it, will operate ſo as 


to make him act better, and become better 


diſpoſed for the future; ; fo that, upon ano- 


ther 
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ther ſimilar occaſion, he would not do 


what he did before. And is not this all 
the benefit that a man can poſſibly derive. 
from a ſenſe of ſhame, and ſelf-reproach, 
commonly called remorſe of conſcience ? 


Thus I hope I have made good what I 
advanced on this ſubje& in my Examina- 
tion of the Writings of Drs. Reid, Beattie 
= and Oſeald, p. 178. As to the hack- 
* neyed objection to the doctrine of ne- 
t ceſlity, from its being inconſiſtent with 
1 « the idea of virtue and vice, praiſe and 
© *© blame, it may be fully retorted upon its 
* opponents. For as to their boaſted /e 
86 determining power (were the thing poſſi- 


e ble in itſelf, and did not imply an abſur- 


*, dity) by which they pretend to have a 


power of acting independently of every 


ee thing that comes under the deſcription 
te of motive, I ſcruple not to lay, that it 
« is as foreign to every idea of virtue and 
vice, praiſe or blame, as the groſſeſt 
„kind of mechaniſm, that the moſt blun- 
e dering writer in defence of liberty ever 

* aſcribed to the advocates for moral neceſ- . 
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As different repreſentations of the ſame 
thing, and different views of it affect the 


mind differently, and a view that does not 


at all ſtrike one perſon may ſtrike another, 


I ſhall conclude this ſection with ſome juſt 


obſervations of Mr. Hume, and others of 


Mr. Search, and Lord 0 relating to 


the of i it. 


WE Actions“ , ſays Mr. Hume, (Phil ſo- 
_ phical Eſſays, p. 155) © are, by their very 
e nature, temporary and periſhing ; and 
« where they proceed not from ſome cauſe, 
„„ in the character and diſpaſitian of the 
b perſon who performed them, they can 
1 neither redound to his honour, if good, 
e nor infamy, if evil. The actions them 
ſelves may be blameable, they may be 
© contrary to the rules of morality and re- 
„ ligion, but the perſon is not reſponſible 
ce for them. And as they proceeded from 
nothing in him that is durable, and con- 
* fant, and leave nothing of that nature 
e behind them, it is impoſſible he can, on 
& that account, become the object of pu- 
* niſhment, or vengeance. According to 
of the iner; therefore, Which denies 
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A OE. | 
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ce necef/ity, and conſequently cauſes, a man 


is as pure and untainted after having 


* committed the moſt horrid crime, as at 
* the firſt moment of his birth ; nor 1s his 
character any way concerned in his ac- 
„ 779ns, ſince they are not derived from it, 


& and the wickedneſs of the one can never 


© be uſed as a proof of the We of the 
* other.” 


« Men are not blamed,” he ſays, p. 


156, „for ſuch actions as they perform 
( gnorantly, and caſually, whatever may 


** be the conſequences. Why? but be- 


<* cauſe the principles of theſe actions are 
only momentary, and terminate in them 
only. Men are leſs blamed for ſuch evil 
actions as they perform haſizly, and un- 
4 premeditatedly, than for ſuch as proceed 


„from thought and del;beration, For what 


„ reaſon? but becauſe a haſty temper, 
© though a conſtant cauſe, is a principle of 
e the mind, that operates only by intervals, 


6 and infects not the whole character.“ 


88 Freedom of action,“ ſays Mr. Search 


(Light gf. Naſure, vole qe P. 233) and 


% 
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e ſo much underſtanding as to make the 
<« party ſenſible for what the puniſhment 
« was inflicted, are always deemed neceſ- 
s fary requilites to render him obnoxious 


ce thereto; becauſe puniſhment operating 
upon the imagination, and through that 


upon the will, where either of theſe two 


characters are wanting, becomes uſeleſs, 
and conſequently unjuſt. Therefore, 


fly revenges, which may be miſtaken for 


& accidents, and nobody can know they 

were the effect of reſentment, though 

© ſometimes practiſed by ſpiteful perſons, 
© have never been holden warrantable by _ 
« the judicious. Nor will a righteous man 


e puniſh where the tranſgreſſor had not 
4 liberty of choice, nor where the reaſon 
« of his PR, cannot be underſtood. 


*in! none of the . of providence,” ſays 
Lord Kaims, e ſo far as we can penetrate, is 


« there diſplayed a deeper reach of art and 
: « wiſdom, than in the laws of action peculiar 
*< to man, as a thinking and rational being. 


4 Were he left looſe, to act in contradic- 
ce tion to motives, there would be no place 
F for prudence, foreſight, nor for adjuſt- 
"1M . „ ing 


* 


— 
by. 
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c ing means to an end. It could not be 
& foreſeen by others what a man would do 


et the next hour, nay it could not be fore- 


ce ſeen even by himſelf. Man would not 


be capable of rewards and puniſhments, 


« he would not be fitted either for divine 
* or for human government, he would be 
s a creature that has no reſemblance to the 

e human race. But man is not left looſe : 


« for though he is at liberty to act accord- 


* jng to his own will, yet his will is regu- 


«® lated by deſire, and defire by what 


F pleaſes or diſpleaſes. This connection ; 


« preſerves uniformity of conduct, and 


« confines human actions within the great 


chain of cauſes and effects. By this ad- 


ee mirable ſyſtem liberty and neceſſity, 
« ſeemingly incompatible, are made per- 
* concordant, fitting us for ſociety, 


« and for government both human and 
divine. e on Man, vol. ii. P. 300. 


66 Howe hard is the lot of the 3 ſpe- 


« cies to be thus tied down and fixed to 
«motives, ſubjected by a neceſſary law to 
« the choice of evil, if evil happen to be 


6 the prevailing motive, Or if it milleads 
| C6 us. 
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© us under the form of c our greateſt ntered 
or good! How happy to have had a free 
* independent power of acting contrary to 
&© motives, when the prevailing motive 
e has a bad tendency ! By this power we 
might have puſhed our way to virtue and 

er happineſs whatever motives were ſug- 

« geſted by vice and folly to draw us back, 
& or we might by arbitrary will have re- 
“ frained from acting the bad part, though 
ce all the power of motives concurred to. 


15 40 urge us on. 


5 80 far Well; but let us ſee Ahither 
« this will carry us. This arbitrary power 
& being once ſuppoſed, may it not be 
<« exerted againſt good motives as well as 
bad ones? If it does us good by acci- 
„dent, in reſtraining us from vice, may 
it not do us ill by accident, in reſtrain- 
« ing us from virtue, and fo ſhall we not 
ebe thrown looſe altogether ? At this rate 
« no man could be depended upon. Pro- 
* miſes, oaths, vows, would be in vain: 
« for nothing can ever bind or fix a man 


who is influenced by no motive. The 


FE: diſtinction of characters would be at an 
1 end: 
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« end: for a perſon cannot have a cha- 


„ rafter, who has no fixed or uniform 


4 principle of action. Nay, moral virtue 
„» itſelf, and all the force of law, rule, and 
8 obligation, would, upon this hypotheſis, 
| © be nothing. For no creature can be the 
äſubject of rational or moral government 


*© whoſe actions, by the conſtitution of its 


nature, are independent of motives, and 


„ whoſe will is capricious and arbitrary. 


« To exhort, to inſtruct, to promiſe, or to 

* threaten, would be to no. purpoſe. In 
„ ſhort, ſuch a creature, if ſuch could: | 

; * exiſt, would be a moſt bizarre and un- 

« accountable being, a mere abſurdity i in 

« nature,, whoſe exiſtence could ſerve no 


13 
; * end. 


0 Were we ſo ede 28 always to he 
„determined by the moral ſenſe, even 


8 againſt the ſtrongeſt counter-motives, 


this would be conſiſtent with human na- 


ture; becauſe it would preſerve intire the 


Ms connection that, by an unalterable law, 
„ ig eſtabliſhed betwixt the will and the 
prevailing motive. But to break this 
5 Hes connection altogether, to introduce an 


66 unbound- 


4 
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e unbounded arbitrary liberty, in oppoſi- 
« tion to which motives ſhould not have 
„e influence, would be, inſtead of amend- 
« ing, to deform and unhinge the whole 
© conſtitution No reaſon have we, there- 


« fore, to regret that we find the will ne- 
« ceſlarily ſubjected to motives, The truth 


* of this general poſition muſt coincide 


„with our wiſh, unleſs we would rather 
$ have man to be a whimſical and ridicul- 


* ous, than a rational and moral being.” 


Eſſays on the Principles of M orality and Na- 


tural — „ 12 1 7 7. 


SECTION vu. 


Hro far Mens GENERAL CONDUCT EY 
be influenced by the Belief of the Dettrine | 


% Neely. 


wv 


| T'T is imagined by ſome, that the appre- 
henſion of all the actions of men de- 
pending upon motives which neceſſarily 
influence their determinations, ſo that no 
action or event could poſſibly be other- 
wiſe than it has been, 16, or ic to be, would 


make | 


As 
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make men indifferent with reſpect to their 


conduct, or to what befalls them in life. I 
anſwer, ſo it would, if their own actions, 


and delerminations were not neceſſary links 


in chis chain of cauſes and events, and if 


their good or bad ſucceſs did not, in the 


ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, depend my | 


eee. 5 


But this being the caſe, the apprehen- 


ſion that their endeavours to promote their 
_ own happineſs will have a certain and ne- 
ceſſary effect, and that no well-judged ef- 
fort of theirs will be loſt, inſtead of diſpo- 
ſing them to remit their labour, will 
encourage them to exert themſelves with 


redoubled vigour ; ; and the defire of happi- 
neſs cannot but be allowed to have the lame 
influence upon. all Ko ſtems, 


With reſpeC to the temper and diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, conſidered in a moral reſpect, 


A man has, certainly, more encouragement 
to take pains to improve it, when he is 
ſenſible that, according to the ſettled con- 
ſtitution, and eſtabliſhed laws of nature, 
it teaepenen entirely upon himfel whether it 


H be 
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be improved or not; that his negligence 
will be followed by neceſſary and certain 
ruin, whereas his eircumſpection, reſolu- 
tion, and perſeverance, will be attended 

with as certain and neceſſary ſucceſs; 
things foreign to Himſe F not interfering 

here, as they ſometimes do in the conduct 


of civil affairs, to diſappoint the beſt con- 
certed ſchemes. 


All chis may perhaps be made more in- 
telligible by an example. I ſhall therefore 
endeavour to give one. No man enter- 
tains a doubt but that every thing relating 
to vegetation is ſubject to the eftabliſhed laws 
of nature; and ſuppoſing this to be the caſe 
with reſpect to the human mind, and its 
operations, a being of perfect intelli- 
gences and foreſight, will know how we 
ſhall be provided for the next or any future 
year; ſo that in fact our proviſion for the 
next year, and all the events of it, are ab- 
ſolutely fixed, and nothing can interfere to 
make it otherwiſe than it is to be, But 
will any farmer, believing this ever ſo 
firmly, neglect, on this account, to ſow his 
helds, and content himſelf with ſaying, 
e God 
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4 God knows how I ſhall be provided for 
the next year? I cannot change his de- 
c cree, and let his will be done.” We 
ſee, in fact, that ſuch a perſuaſion never 
operates in this manner; becauſe, though 
the chain of events is neceſſary, our πmun˖ de- 
terminations, and actions are neceſſary links 
of that chain. This gives the farmer the 
fulleſt aſſurance, that if it be decreed for 
him to ſtarve, it is likewiſe decreed for him 
to neglect to ſow his fields; but if he 
40 ſow his fields, which depends entirely 
upon himſelf, that then, ſince the laws of 
nature are invariable, it will be evident, 


that no ſuch unfavourable decree had 8 
forth. 


4 fact, the lem of ently makes. 


every man the maker of his own fortune, in 
a ſtricter ſenſe than any other [yltem what- 
ever; and the belief of this gives a man 
greater confidence of ſucceſs in all his la- 
bours, ſince none of them can be in vain. 


On the contrary, wherever this chain f 


the neceſſary connection of cauſes and ef- 
fects 1 Is broken, there uncertainty enters, 


H 2 and 
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and the idea of this is always accompanied 
with mndyference, or deſpair. 


"= ay perfuation concerning the doc= 
trine of neceſlity cannot make any change 
in our conduct with reſpect to men, whom 

we know we muſt gain to our intereſt by 
proper conduct and addreſs, ſo neither can 

it affect our behaviour with reſpect to God; 


the mode and objec of our addrels to both 
5 ie exactly fmiler, 


- ind it is impoliible to ſuppole there 

can be any difficulty attending the ſubject 
5 prayer, or any branch of it, upon the 
ſuppoſition of the doctrine of neceſſity, that 


does not equally affect it on the general 


ſuppoſition of God's knowing all our 
wants, and being diſpoſed to ſüppiy them, 
as far as it is proper that he ſhould do it. 
And, with reſpect to this, it is ſufficient to 
favy, that the whole of our intercourſe witng 
the Deity is founded upon the idea of his 
condeſcending, ſor our good, to be con- 
ſidered by us in the familiar light of a pa- 
rent, or governour. And having, for our 
good, aſſumed theſe characters, he will cer- 


tainly 
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tainly realize them, by requiring of us 
ſuch behaviour as wiſe parents require of 


their children, and wiſe governors of their 


e ſubjects. Now, wiſe parents often juſtly 
refuſe to ſupply the wants of their children, 


till they folicit for it, with a proper tem- 
per of mind. But this ſubject I have con- 


ſidered more largely in my Hiſtitutes of 
 Naturalond Revealed Religion, vol. i. p. 147. 
I ſhall, therefore, in this place only preſent 
my reader with a different view that Mr. 
Hobbes has given of it, on the ſuppoſiti- 
on of prayer not being the cauſe, or the 
proper eau of procuring any favour from 
God; his conduct towards us being de- 
termined ON other accounts, 


0 T hankſgiving,” 170 * (Works, p- 

477% « is no cauſe of the bleſſing paſt, 
and that which is paſt is ſure and neceſ= 
cc ſary; yet even among men thanks is 


“ in uſe, as an acknowledgment of bene- 


e fits paſt, though we ſhould expect no 
new benefit for our gratitude; and 
- prayer to God Almighty is but thankſ- 


« giving for God's bleſſings in general; 


r * and though it precedes the particular 
rd thing 
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„ thing we aſk, yet it is not a cauſe, or 


* means of it, but a ſignification that we 
«* expect nothing from God, but in ſuch 
0 manner as he, not we, will.“ 


Upon the whole, I am ſatisfied that it 


can only be in conſequence of ſome groſs 


mmiſeſtating of the caſe, if the belief of the 
doctrine of neceſlity appear to have, in any 
reſpect, an unfavourable influence upon 
the mind; and, in a variety of reſpects, it 
cannot but be apparent, that it muſt have 
the happieſt and nobleſt effects imagina- 
ble. But I purpoſely confine myſelf to 


what has been thought moſt unpromi/ing 
inthe ſyſtem that I have adopted, and what 


is generally eſteemed to be the dark and 


dangerous /ide of the principle. Andif even 
this view of it, when it is confidered fair- 


ly and impartially, be really favourable to 


it, what may we not expect from other 


views of this doctrine, which all the world c 


wust allow to be highly . 8 
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SECTION IX. 


07 the moral Influence of the Doctrine * 
Neceſſi ty. 


T has been ſeen chat the principles on 


which the doctrine of neceſſity is 
founded are equally thoſe of the vulgar, 
and of true philoſophy. Mankind in gene- 
ral have no idea of volition but as preceded 
and directed by motives; and if they were 
told of any determination of the mind not 
produced by motives, good or bad, they 
would never be brought to think there 
could be any thing moral, any thing vir- 
Fu0u5 or vicious in it, any thing that could 
be the proper object of Pralſe or blame, re- 


ward or puniſhment. 


All the idea that the generality of man- 


kind have of liberty is perfectly conſiſtent 


with, and in fact flows from, the princi- 
ples of moral neceſſity; for they mean no 


more by it than a freedom from the con- 
trol of others, and that their volitions are 
„ determined 
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determined only by their own views of 
things, and influenced, or guided, by 


motives operating within themſelves. Be- 
yond this their ideas do not go, nor does 
the buſineſs of human life require that 
they ſhould. They have, therefore, no 


apprehenſion of the real and unavoidable 
_ conſequences of the principles they every 
day act upon. They would even be alarm- 


ed, and ſtaggered, if thoſe conſequences 


were pointed out to them; and perhaps, 
from their unwillingneſs to admit the con- 
ſequences, would be tempted to diſguiſe 
their daily feelings and experience, ima- 
gining them to be different from what they 
really are. This, I doubt not, is the real 
ſource of all the objeQtions that have been 
made to the doctrine of neceſſity. 


"Mankind 5 in 13 have alſo no dit : 
culty in admitting other principles, that 


are not deduced from their own experi- 


ence, which yet are equally incompatible 
with the dodrine of metaphyſical liberty. 
They would not heſitate, for example, to 
admit that future events, depending upon 
human reſolutions, may be foreknown, 


and 
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and foretold, by a being of competent 
knowledge, and that there can be no ef- 
” fe@ without a cauſe. But when they are 
told that, in conſequence of theſe conceſ- 
= fions, they muſt admit that nothing could 
have been otherwiſe than t has been, that 
every thing comes to pals in conſequence 
of an eſtabliſhed conſtitution of things, a 
conſtitution eſtabliſhed by the author of 
nature, and therefore that God 1s to be 
conſidered as the proper and ſole cauſe of 
= all things, good and evil, natural and mo- 
| ral, they are ſtaggered, and withhold. 
| their aſſent. ED 
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J : From this place, therefore, the philoſo- 
| pher muſt be content to proceed by him 
ſelf. But we ſhall ſee that his more com- 
Prehenſive views of the ſyſtem of nature 
re not leſs, but much more favourable to 
his improvement in virtue and happineſs, 
than the more limited views of the bulk of 
mankind. They look no farther for the 
cauſes of mens? actions than to men; 
whereas the philoſopher conſiders them as 
neceſſary inſtruments in the hands of the 
firſt cauſe, Let us now fairly trace the 
„„ conſe- 
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16 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
quences of this more enlarged and Juſter 
view of things. 


But previous to this, I would obſerve 


that the practical uſe of theſe philoſophical 
views is confined to a man's cooler moments, 


when the mind is not under the influence 
of any violent emotion or paſſion. For 
ſince the mind of a philoſopher is formed, 
and the aſſociations by which it is influ- 
enced, are fixed exactly like thoſe of other 


men, he will not be able, in the general 


tumult and hurry of life, to feel, think, 


or act, in a manner different from other 
men. A Provocation will fix his reſent- 


ment upon the perſon from whom it im- 


mediately proceeds, and a grateful or kind 
action will, in like manner, direct his love 


and gratitude to the perſon from whom it 
immediately comes. His own actions, al- 
ſo, will be conſidered with the ſame me- 


chanical feelings of ſefapplauſe, or re- 
morſe „ 48 if he had not been a Philoſopher . 


What we are now to 0 Cate ende 
are the feelings of the philoſopher retired 


From the world, under the influence of no 
3 violent 
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violent emotion, and therefore contem- 
plating nothing very recent. Or, allowing 
that his philoſophical views ſhould gra- 
dually modify his feelings (as undoubtedly 


they will do, in proportion as they are at- 


tended to, and have an opportunity of im- 


preſſing the mind) let us conſider what 


alteration in a man's ſentiments and con- 
duct they will tend to produce; whether 


the change will be favourable or unfavour- 


able, whether his philoſophy will make 


him the better or the worſe man, the bet= 


ter or the worle citizen. 


Now in my opinion, his philoſophical 
views will give an elevation and force to his 


piety, and to virtue in all its branches, 
that could not have been acquired in any 
other way. And this may be perceived 


in thoſe perſons whoſe general views of 


things have approached the neareſt to thoſe 


that are truly philoſophical, by which 1 


mean thoſe who, from a principle of reli- 
gion, have aſcribed more to God, and leſs 


to man, than other perſons; which ap- 


' Pears to me to have been the caſe very re- 


markably with the ſacred writers, and 
with 
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with other perſons who have imbibed their 


devotional ſpirit from an intimate ac- 


8 with the ä 


That the ſpirit of Ken in general 


muſt be greatly promoted by the perſuaſi- 


on that God is the proper and ſole cauſe of 
all things, needs no arguing. Upon this 
ſcheme we ſee God in every ching, and 
may be ſaid to ſee every thing in God; 
| becauſe we continually view every thing as 
in connection with him, the author of it. 


By this means the idea of God will be- 


come aſſociated with every other idea, 
heightening all our pleaſures, and dimi- 
niſhing, nay abſorbing and annihilatings 5 
all our pains. Alſo the influence of this 


conſtant and lively ſenſe of the Divine pre- 


ſence and energy, attending to, diſpoling, L 


and over-ruling all things, cannot but, in 


a variety of other reſpects, be moſt favour- 
able and happy. It muſt produce the = 
deepeſt humility, the moſt intire reſignation 
to the will of God, and the moſt unre- 
ſerved confidence | in his goodneſs and pro- 


vidential care. 


With 
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With this diſpoſition of mind towards 


God, it will not be poſſible to bear il]-will 


to any of our brethren, his offspring, or to 
indulge any paſſion, or habit, that is for- 


bidden by God. In ſhort, this one lead- 


ing principle of devotion cannot fail to re- 


gulate the whole temper and conduct. It 
neren implies, or begets, every thing 
in a man's temper that 1 is truly amiable and 
valuable, 


Alſo, the full perſuaſion that nothing 
can come to paſs without the knowledge 
and expreſs appointment of the greateſt and 
beſt of beings, muſt tend to diffuſe a joyful 
| ſerenity over the mind, producing a con- 
viction, that, notwithſtanding all preſent 
unfavourable appearances, whatever is, is 
right; that even all evils, reſpecting 
individuals or ſocieties, any part, or the 
Whole of the human race, will terminate 
in good; and that the greateſt ſum of good 
could not, in the nature of things, be at- 
tained by any other means. 


No ather than a tice; can poſſibly 
_ attain, to the full perſuaſion of this great 


and 
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and invaluable truth, the only ſure anchor 


of the ſoul in a time of adverſity and diſ- 


treſs, and a never-failing ſource of conſo- 


lation under the moſt gloomy proſpects. 
| Upon any other hypotheſis, it will be be- 
lieved that many things, in which the in- 


dependent uncontrolled determinations of 
fallible men take place are continually going 


 @orong, and that much actual evil, uncon- 
nected with, and unproductive of, good, 


does exiſt. Whereas, in the eye of a ne- 


ceſſarian, the idea of real abſolute evil 

wholly diſappears : : ſince, in the contem- 
plation of a mind poſſeſſed of a ſufficient 
degree of comprehenſion, capable of con- 
ſidering as one thing, one whole, whatever 
is neceſſarily connected, all partial evils are 
infinitely overbalanced, and are therefore 
really and truly annibilated, in the idea of 
the greater good to which they are ſubſer- 
vient, and which, when properly diſpoſed 


(as by infinite wiſdom they undoubtedly 
are) they really heighten, To a perſon 


well acquainted with the doctrine of the 
allociation of ideas, this will be no para- 
dox, but a moſt important and neceſſary 


truth. : 
'The 
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The connection that all perſons, and all 
things, neceſſarily have, as parts of an im- 


menſe, glorious, and happy ſyſtem (and of 


which we ourſelves are a part, however 


ſmall and inconſiderable) with the great 
author of this ſyſtem, makes us regard 
every perſon, and every thing, in a friend- 


ly and pleaſing light. The whole is but 


one family. We have all one God and Fa- 


ther, whole affection for us is intenſe, im- 


partial and everlaſting, He 4 efpiſes no- 


1 thing rhat he has made, and by ways 


E unknown to us, and often by methods the 
© moſt unpromiſing, | he provides for our 
greateſt good. We are all training up in 
the ſame ſchool of moral diſcipline, and 
are likewiſe Joint heirs of eternal li fe, re- 


vealed to us in the goſpel. 


With ſuch ſublime views of the ſyſtem, 


and of the author of it, as theſe, vice 
is abſolutely incompatible ; and more eſpe- 


_ cially hatred, envy, and malice are wholly 
excluded. I cannot, as a neceſſarian, hate 
any man; becauſe I conſider him as being 5 
in all reſpects, juſt what God has made him 


to be, and allo as doing, with reſpect to 
"oY ne 
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me, nothing but what he was expreſsly 


deſigned, and appointed to do; God being 

the only caule, and men nothing more than 
the inſtruments in his hands, to execute all 

his pleaſure. And by the extinction of 
all hatred and malice, room is made for 


the growth and diſplay of every ſocial 


virtue. If I no longer love men as the 


proper ultimate auen of the good they do 


me, I love and reſpect them as the inſtru- 
ments of it. I alſo love the amiable diſ- 
Poſition from which it flows, both on ac- 


count of its beneficial influence, and its 


reſemblance to the diſpoſition of the Parent 


of all good. 


> If, as a neceſſatian, I ceaſe to blame men 
* their vices in the ultimate ſenſe of the 
word, though, in the common and pro- 


per ſenſe of it, I continue to do ſo as much 


as other perſons (for how neceſſarily ſo- 


ever they act, they are influenced by a 
baſe and miſchievous diſpoſition of mind, 


againſt which I muſt guard myſelf and 
others, in proportion as I love myſelf and 


others) I, on my ſyſtem, cannot help view- 


ing them with a tenderneſs and compaſſi n, 


3 that 


8 
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that will bars, an infinitely finer and hap= 
Pier effect; it muſt make me more 
carneſt aud ee in my endeavours 
to reclaim them, without ſuffering myſelf 
to be offended, and deſiſt from my labour 

through en diſguſt, or deſpair. 


The natures of the moſt vicious of man- 
kind being the ſame with my own, they 

are as improveable as mine, and whatever 

their diſpoſition be at preſent, it is capable 
of being changed for the better, by means 
naturally adapted to that end; and under 
the diſcipline of the univerſal Parent, they 
will, no doubt, be reclaimed, ſooner or 
later. Locking, therefore, beyond the 
preſent temporary ſcene, to a future period, 
and their final deſtination, we may conſi- 
der them as brethren; even in virtue and 
happineſs. Their ſufferings, however, in 
the mean time, will be in proportion to 
their depravity, and, for this reaſon, J can- 
not but feel myſelf moſte earneſtly concerned 
to leſſen it. EO. 


What 1 am F en can only take 


place i in proportion to our r Compreper; eon of 
mind, 
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mind, which, however, is extended by 
frequent contemplations of this kind, but 
muſt remain very narrow and limited, after 
all the attention we can give to. the ſub- 
jet; and therefore, the Divine Being, 
whoſe comprehenſion is infinite, is alone 
perfectly good, and perfetily happy. To 
him nothing. is ſeen as an evi, but as a 

__ neceſſary and uſeful part of a perfect 


whole. 


Ass far as theſe great and juſt views 
views of things can be entertained and in- 
dulged, they have the happieſt effect upon 
the mind; and where they fail, the neceſ- 
ſarian is but like the reſt of mankind, Who 
ſtop at ſecond cauſes, and thereby comes un- 
der the influence of ſuch motives to virtue 
as are common to the reſt of mankind. 


SECTION 
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SECTION * 
In what Senſe Goo may be 570 A 00 as 


THE AUTHOR or SIN, ond of the Ob- 


fection to the Doctrine of Neceſiity, on 
that Account. 


nd moral intirely ceaſes on the ſcheme of 


neceſſity, the vices of men come under the 
claſs of common evils, producing miſery for 


a time; but, like all other evils, in the ſame 


great ſyſtem, are ultimately ſabſervient to 
greater good. In this light, therefore, every. 
thing, without diſtinction, may be lately 7 
| aſcribed to God. Whatever terminates in 
good, Philoſophically ſpeaking, is good. 


B this is a view of moral evil Which, 


though i innocent, and even uſeful in ſpecu- 


| lation, no wiſe man can, or would chooſe to 


act upon himſelf, becauſe our underſtand- 
ings are too limited for the application of 


ſuch a means of good; though a being of 


of infi- . 


"HEN i is conſidered that the 
diſtinction between things natural 
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infinite knowledge may introduce it with 
the greateſt advantage. 


. Vice is productive not of good, but of 
evil to us, both here and hereafter, and 
Probably during the whole of our exiſt- 
ence; though good may reſult from it to 
the whole ſyſtem. While our natures, 
therefore, are what they are, and what aſ- 
ſociation has neceſſarily made them, and 
ſo long as we lee every thing 1 in its true 
light, we-muſt ſhun vice as any other 
evil, and indeed the greateſt of all evils, and 
| chooſe virtue as the greateſt good. Nay 
we ſhall cultivate good diſpoſitions with 
more care and attention, ſince, according 
to the fixed laws of nature, our preſent 
and future happineſs neceſſarily depends 
upon it. And as to the good of the whole uni- 
verſe, or of all mankind, it can be no ob- 
Je, except to a mind capable of compre- 
hending it. Whether we be virtuous or 
vicious, and conſequently happy or miſe- 
rable, it will be equally a neceſſary part of 
the whole, ſo that this conſideration, were 
we ſo abſurd as to Pretend to govern our 
conduct 
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conduct by it, ſhould not bias us one way 
more than another, 


Our ſuppoſing that Cod is the author of 
in (as, upon the ſcheme of neceſſity, he 


muſt, in fact, be the author of all things) 
by no means implies that he is a ,, be- 


ing, for it is the di/po/ition of mind, and the 
defign that conſtitutes the ſinfulneſs of an 


action. If, therefore, his diſpoſition and 

deſign be good, what he does is morally 
good. It was wicked in Joſeph's brethren 
to ſell him into Egypt, becauſe they acted 
from envy, hatred, and covetouſneſs; but 

it was not wicked in God, to ordain it to 
beſo; becauſe i in appointing it he was not 


actuated by any ſuch principle. In him it 


was gracious and good, becauſe he did it, 


as we read, to preſerve hfe, and to anſwer 
other great and excellent purpoſes, in the. 
extenſive plan of his providence. 5 


I it was proper upon the whole (and f 
that propriety God himſelf is certainly the 
only judge) that ſo important an event 


ſhould be brought about by the low paſ- 
7 ſions, and intereſted views of men, it was 
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right and wiſe in him to appoint that it 
ſhould be brought about in that very man- 
ner, rather than any other and if it be 
right and wiſe that thoſe vices, when they 
have anſwered the great and good purpoſes 
of him who appoints and overrules all 
things for good, ſhould be reſtrained, the 
ſufferings which he inflicts for that pur- 


| Pole, are right and juſt. puniſhments. That 


God might have made all men ſinleſs, and 

happy, might, for any thing that we 
know, have been as impoſſible, as his 
making them not finite, but infinite beings, 
A in all reſpects equal to himſelf. TT 


Mr. Hume, who, in general, diſcuſſes 
the queſtion concerning liberty and neceſ- 
ſity with great clearneſs, intirely abandons 
the doctrine of neceſſity to the moſt im- 
moral and ſhocking conſequences; a eon- 
duct which muſt have tended to create a 
prejudice againſt it: but how ill founded : 
has, | hope, been ſufficiently ſhewn, I 


06 fays (Philofo phical Eſſays, p. 1 wo 
that *upon the ſcheme of neceſſity, human 
0 actions can either have no turpitude 8 


* all, 
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all, as proceeding from ſo good a cauſe 
(the Deity) or if they can have any moral 
e turpitude, they muſt involve our Creator 
*in the ſame guilt, while he is acknow- 


e ledged to be their ultimate cauſe and au-. 


8 thor.“ It is not poſhble”” ſays he again, 


(p. 262) „ to explain diſtinctly how the 
oh Deity can be the mediate cauſe of all the 


actions of men, without being the au- 


& thor of fin, and moral turpitude. But 


i did not this writer know, what is known 
to all the world, that the motive, or inten- 


tum with which a thing is done, is the cir- 
cumſtance that principally conſtitutes! its m0 
rality Men who act from a bad intention 
are certainly vicious; but though God may 


be the ultimate cauſe of that bad diſpoſiti- 


on, yet, ſince he produces it from a good 
motive, in order to bring good out of it, he 


is certainly not vicious, but good, and holy 
in that { relpeſt, 


© ie Af, fails bs bie lünen 


of this difficulty, juſtifying the divine con- 


duct not upon the principle of the goodneſs 
of his ultimate deſigns in every thing that 


he appoints, but on account of is power 
AS only. 
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19 FLLUSTRATIONS © F:- 
only. Power irreſiſtible,” ſays he 
(Works, p. 477) © Juſtihes all actions, 
« really and properly, in whomſoever it be 
« found. Leſs power does not, and be- 
« cauſe ſuch power is in God only, he muſt 
c needs be juſt in all actions; and we, that 
not comprehending his councils, call | 
. him to the bar, commit injuſtice in it.” 
It is poſſible, however, that Mr. Hobbes 
might not mean power ſimply; ; for when 
he blames men for cenſuring the conduct 
of God, when they do not comprehend his 
, councils, he ſeems to intimate that, could 
we ſee the deſigns of God, in appointing 
and overruling the vices of men, we 
might ſee reaſon to approve and admire 
them, on account of the wiſdom and good- 
neſs c on which they are founded. 


1 mould: obſerve farther, with reſpett 
to this queſtion, that the proper FJounda- 
tion, or rather the ultimate object, of virtue 
is general utility, ſince it conſiſts of ſuch 
conduct, as tends to make intelligent crea- 
tures the moſt truly happy, in the whole 
of their exiſtence ; though, with reſpect to 
the agent, no action is denominated virtu- 
ous, 
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ous that is not voluntary, and that does 
not proceed from ſome good motive, as a 

regard to the will of God, the good of 
others, or the dictates of conſcience. If, 

5 therefore, the Divine Being be influenced 
by a diſintereſted regard to the happineſs 

of his creatures, and adopt ſuch meaſures 
as are beſt calculated to ſecure that great and 
glorious end, this end will certainly ſancti- 
fy the means that are really neceſſary to 

accompliſh it, with reſpect to him, who 
chooſes thoſe means only with a view to that ; 
end, and who cannot be miſtaken in his 
application of them. Ihe reaſon why it 
. is wrong in man, a finite creature, to do 
any evil that good may come of it, is that, 
our underſtandings being limited, the good 
that we project may not come of it, and 
therefore it is beſt that we, and all finite 
creatures, ſhould govern our conduct by 
certain inviolable rules, whatever advantage 
may ſeem to us to be derived from occa- 
ſional deviations from them. 


"Toon the hole. natural good is to be 

| conſidered as the object and end, and vir- 
tue as being at the ſame time a means to 

that 
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that end, and likewiſe a part of it. It is, 
therefore, well obſerved by a writer who 
calls himſelf Search (ſee his Light of Na- 


ture, vol. v. p. 238) „ moral evil were 


0 no evil if there was no natural evil. 
cc Becauſe how could I do wrong, if no 
* hurt or damage could enſue therefrom 

e to any body? And it is no greater than 

e the miſchief whereof it may be produc- 
« tive. Therefore, it is natural evil that 
L creates the difficulty, and the quality of 

this evil is the ſame from whatever 
8 cauſes ariſing. 3 


Though Mr. Edwards has many valuable 


remarks on this ſubject, and upon the 
Whole has ſatis factorily anſwered the ob- 
jection to the doctrine of neceſſity which 
ariſes from the conſideration of God being 
the author of fin, yet, in treating of it, he 
has made one obſervation which, I think, 
is not well founded, and which ſeems W 
ſhew that he was not willing to encounter 
. the difficulty i in its e ſtrength. 


He ſays (Inquiry, p. 363) « There is a 


0 great difference between God's being the 


* * ordain- 
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40 ordainer of the certain exiſtence of ſin, 

« by not hindering it under certain circume- 
« ſtances, and his being the proper actor, 
Or author of it, by a pofitive agency or ef- 

« ficiency. Sin,” ſays he, again, *is not the 

fruit of any poſitive agency, or influence 
« of the Moſt High, but on the contrary 
e ariſes from his withholding his action and 
or: energy”. He alſo ſays that, « though the 
c abſence of the ſunis the cauſe of darkneſs, 
« jt would be 1 improper to call the ſun the 
12 1 . darkngſs, as it 18 of light. my 


But if there be any foundation for the 
d Sine of neceſſity, 2. e. if all events ariſe 
from preceding ſituations, and the original 
ſituations of all things, together with the 
laws by which all changes of ſituation 
take place, were fixed by the Divine Being, 
there can be no difference whatever with 
reſpect to his cauſation of one thing more 
than another. And even whatever takes 
place in conſequence _ of his withholding 
his ſpecial and extraordinary influence, is 
das much agrecable to his wil, as what 
comes 
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comes to paſs in conſequence of the gene- 
ral laws of nature. 


It may, however, juſtly be ſaid, and 
this is the proper anſwer to the difficulty, 
that the Divine Being may adopt ſome 
things which he would not have choſen on 
their own account, but for the ſake of other 
things with which they were neceſſarily 

connected. And if he prefers that ſcheme 
in which there is the greateſt prevalence 
of virtue and happinels, we have all the 
evidence that can be given of his being in- 
hnitely holy and benevolent, notwithſtand- 
ing the mixture of vice and miſery there 
may be 1n it. For ſuppoſing ſuch a neceſ- 
| ſary connection of things good and evil, the 
moſt wiſe, holy, and good being, would not 
have made any other choice; nor do I ſee 
that it is poſſible to vindicate the moral at- 
tributes, or the benevolence of God, of 
which they are only modifications, upon 
any other ſuppoſition than that of the ne- 
ceſſary connection, in the nature of things, 
between good and evil both natural and 
moral. And this neceffary connection is 


very manifeſt in a variety of inſtances. 
Accord 
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According to the moſt fundamental laws 
of nature, and indeed the very nature of 
things, great virtues in ſome could not be. 
generated, or exiſt, but in conjunction with + 
great vices in others; for it is this oppoſition 
that not only exhibits them to advantage, 
but even, properly ſpeaking, creates them. 
Where could there be clemency, fortitude, 
elevation, of ſoul and deep reſignation to 
the will of God, which form the moſt glo- 
rious and excellent of characters, but in 
ſtruggling with difficulties that ariſe from 
injuſtice, ingratitude, and vice, of all other 
kinds, as well as from outward adver/ity 
and diſtreſs; ſo that even the ſuppoſition 
of there being no general laws of nature 
(which would, probably, be the greateſt of 
all evils) but of God doing every thing 
i ingly, and in a manner independent of 
every ching elſe, would not be of any ad- 
vantage in this caſe, 


If any ſo; notwithſtanding this re- 
preſentation, ſhould be alarmed at the idea 
of God's being the proper cauſe of all evil, 

natural and moral, he ſhould conſider that, 
upon any ſcheme that admits of the divine 


. 
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preſcience, the ſame conſequences follow: 
For ſtill God is ſuppoſed to foreſce, and 
permit, what it was in his power to have 
prevented, which is the very ſame thing as 
willing and directly cauſing it. If I certain- 
ly know that my child, if left to his liber- 
ty, will fall into a river, and be drowned, 
and I do not reſtrain him, I certainly mean 
that he ſhould be drowned; and my conduct 
cannot admit of any other conſtruction. 
Upon all ſchemes, therefore, that admit of 
the divine preſcience, and conſequently the 
permiſſion of evil, natural and moral, the 
ſuppoſition of God's virtually willing and 
cauſing it is unavoidable, fo that upon any 
ſcheme, the origin and. exiſtence of evil 
can only be accounted for on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of its being ultimately ſubſervient 70 
good, which is a more immediate conſe- 
quence of the ſyſtem of neceſſity, than. of 
any other. 


The 30 806 of neceſſity coriainly en- 


forces the belief of the greateſt poſſible good 


with reſpect to the whole ſyſtem, admitting 
the goodneſs of God in general, and cannot 


well be reconciled with the everlaſting mi- 
oy 
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ſery of any. We are, therefore, naturally 
led, by the principles of it, to conſider all 
future evils in the ſame light as the preſent, 


i. e. as corrective and falutary, terminat- 
ing in good, which is alſo ſufficiently 
agreeable to the language of the ſcriptures, 
with reſpect to all puniſhment, preſent or 
future. The neceſſarian, therefore, though 
he may admit the annihilation of the wick 
ed, yet ſince they are to have the benefit 
of the general reſurrection, together with 


the righteous, and we have no account of 


any death afterwards, but are aſſured « on the 
_ contrary, that all will be equally 1 immor- 
tal, he will lean ſtrongly to the belief of the 
everlaſting ultimate happineſs of all; and 
this is an idea moſt ſublime and glorious, | 
and which cannot but have the happielt ef- 
5 tect upon the mind at Preſent. 


On this ſubject I ſhall not colarge. but 
4 content myſelf with quoting the firſt para- 


graph of the concluſion of Dr. Hartley's 
Obſervations on Man, in which will be ſeen 


what an impreſſion this idea made upon 


his mind. If it be peruſed with attention, 


and without prejudice, it muſt, I think, 
proper: 
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18 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
prepoſſeſs the reader in favour both of the 
Alen, and of the man. 


e have now Lone ro en my Ob- 
e ſervations on the frame, duty, and expec- 
<« tations of man, finiſhing them with the 
& doctrine of ultimate, unlimited, haps 
4 57nefſs to all, This doctrine, if it be true, 
6 ought at once to diſpel all gloomineſs; 
* anxiety, and ſorrow, from our hearts, and 
* raiſe them to the higheſt pitch of love, 
* adoration, and gratitude, towards God, 
60 our moſt bountiful creator, and merciful 
66 father, and the inexhauſtible ſource of all 
1 “e happineſs and perfection. Here ſelf- 
Aintereſt, benevolence, and piety, all 


x © concur to move and exalt our affections. 
x. « How happy! in himſelf, how benevolent 
XX 4 tg others, and how thankful to God; 
44 5 * ought that man to be, who believes both 
=_ æ himſelf and others born to an infinite ex- 
bw E pectation. Since God has bid us rejoice; 


e what can make us ſorrowful? Since he 
„has created us for happineſs, what mi- 
« ſery can we fear? If we be really intend- 

e ed for ultimate unlimited happineſs, it 


is no matter to a truly-reſigned perſon; 
2 „ qohen, 
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ke when, or where, of how. Nay, could 
t any of us fully conceive, and be duly in- 
e fluenced by, this glorious expectation, 
© this infinite balance in our favour, it 
& would be ſufficient to deprive all preſent 


& evils of their Ning and bitterneſs. It 


i * would be a ſufficient anſwer to the 


1 To Xaxov, ro all our di ficulties and 


© anxieties; from the foll: Y, vice, and mi- 
c ſery, which we experience in ourſelves, 
* and ſee in others, that they will all end 


d „ in unbounded knowledge, virtue and 
. happineſs; and that the progreſs of eve- 


0 ry individual, in his paſſage through an 


c eternal life, is from imperfect to perfect, 
te particular to general, leſs to greater, fi- 
r nite to infinite, and from the creature to 


de the Creator. 


is xt. 


How Jar the Scriptures are favourable te to 
_ the Dodirme of Necefity. 
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CUCH is the connection between the 
principle of devotion and the doctrine 
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of neceſſity, that with which ſoever of them 
a man begins, he is unavoidably led, in 
ſome degree, towards the other, whether he 
be diſtinctly aware of it or not. 


The man who believes that the govern- 
ment of the world is in the hands of God, 
and that this God has great and gracious 
deſigns in every thing that he does, can- 
not believe that any thing happens un- 
known to him, or unforeſeen by him, or 
that he will permit any thing to come to 
paſs that will not in fact, and ultimately, 
promote his own deſigns, and even more 
effectually than any thing elſe. This is 
ſo near to the doctrine of abſolute decrees, 
and the expreſs appointment of every thing 
that comes to paſs, even with reſpect to the 
vices of men, that they are not eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Conſequently, a perſon who 
ſees in a ftrong light the doctrine of divine 
providence, cannot avoid ſpeaking like a 
neceſſarian on the ſubject, and conſidering 
God himſelf as having done what he per- 
mit, and avails himſelf of, in the good that 
-ciults from it. And ſuch, in fact, as no 
win 
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man can deny, is the language of the ſa- 
cred writers. 


In the ſcriptures we not only meet with 
ſuch language as this, The wrath of man 
ſhall praiſe thee, and the remainder of wrath 
alt thou reſtrain, Pſ. Ixxvi. v. 10. (which 
is ſtrongly expreſſive of the ſubſerviency of 

the moſt malignant paſſions of the human 
heart to the divine purpoſes, and implies 
that nothing more of vice will be permitted 
than is of uſe to that end) but many parti- 
cular events which were wholly brought 
about by the vices of men, are ſaid to be 
expreſsly appointed by God; and even the 
very temper and diſpoſition by which the 
agents were actuated are ſaid to be inſpired 
by God, for that very purpoſe. At the "BY 
ſame time, however, it appears from the - ii 
circumſtances of the hiſtory that there was 1 
no proper interpaſition of the Divine Being 
in the caſe, no real miracle, but every thing; 
took place according the common eſtabliſh- 
ed courſe of nature; ſince what thoſe wick- 
ed perſons did may eaſily be accounted for 
on principles by which men are aQuated 
every day; and they did nothing but what 
_ Y ſuch | 


. 
„ 
; 


4 9 2 
: 


aſcribe their own good works to God, as 
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ſuch men would naturally do again, in the 


ſame circumſtances. 


In like manner, the good deſigns and 
actions of men are, in the ſcriptures, fre- 


quently aſcribed to God, though there be 


no reaſon, from the circumſtances of the 


facts, to ſuppoſe that there was any ſuper- 


natural influence upon their minds, but that 
they acted as well-diſpoſed perſons would 


naturally do in their ſituations. | 


Alſo, the common operations of nature 


are deſcribed in ſuch language, both in the 
Old and New Teſtament, as evidently ſhews 
that the writers conſidered all the laws of 
the ſyſtem as if they were executed imme- 
diately by the author of them, and conſe- To 
_ quently that all events whatever are pro- 
perly his own agency, juſt as if no ſecond 
cauſes had intervened. A mind habitual- 


ly pious looks beyond all ſecond cauſes, to 


the firſt and proper cauſe of all things, ang 
reſts only there. 75 


Good men, in che ſcriptures, frequently ; 


the 
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the proper author of them, 7he giver * 

every good and every perfect gift, and are 
the fartheſt in the world from having the 
leaſt idea of their having any merit, or 
claim upon God, in conſequence of it; 

which, upon the doctrine of philoſophical 

free- will, they really have. But their lan- 


guage is utterly irreconcileable with this 
doctrine. TS IT 


2 3 Laaftly, both the e preſent and the e 
x deſtination of men is generally ſpoken "3 
as fixed and. ordained by God, as if he 
from the firſt intended, that whatever is 
165 be, ſhould be, with reſpect to happineſs — 
or r miſery, here or hereafter. 


Not that 1 think the ſacred writers f 
Were, ſtrictly ſpeaking, neceſſarians, for 
they were not philgſophers; but their 
habitual devotion naturally led them 
to refer all things to God, without 
; reflecting on the rigorous meaning of 
| their language; and very probably, had 
they been interrogated on the ſubject, 
they would have appeared not to be 
apprized of the proper extent of e 
1 K 3 neceſ- 0 
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ſuch men would naturally do again, in the 


ſame circumſtances, 


In like manner, the good deſigns and 
actions of men are, in the ſcriptures, fre- 


_ quently aſcribed to God, though there be 
no reaſon, from the circumſtances of the 


facts, to ſuppoſe that there was any ſuper- 


natural influence upon their minds, but that 
they acted as well-diſpoſed perſons would 


e do 1 in their ſituations. 


Alſo, the common operations of nature 


are deſcribed in ſuch language, both in the 
Old and New Teſtament, as evidently ſnews 
that the writers conſidered all the laws of 
the ſyſtem as if they were executed imme- | 
diately by the author of them, and conſe- 
quently that all events whatever are pro- 


perly his own agency, juſt as if no ſecond 
cauſes had intervened. A mind habitual- 


ly pious looks beyond all ſecond cauſes, to 
the firſt and proper cauſe of all things, and 
reſts only there. e 


Good men, in the ſcriptures, frequently 


aſcribe their own good works to God, as 


the 
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the proper author of them, he giver of 
every good and every perfect gift, and are 
the fartheſt in the world from having the 
leaſt idea of their having any merit, or 
claim upon God, in conſequence of it; 
which, upon the doctrine of philoſophical 
free- will, they really have. But their lan- 
guage is utterly irreconcileable with this 
doctrine. 


CE | Laftly, both the preſent and the + tonite > 
dieſtination of men is generally ſpoken of 
as fixed and ordained by God, as if he 
from the firſt intended, that whatever 7s 
to be, ſhould be, with reſpect to happineſs 

or miſery, here or hereafter. 


Not that I think the ſacred writers 
were, ſtrictly ſpeaking, neceſ/arians, for 
they were not philgſophers; but their 
habitual devotion naturally led them 
to refer all things to God, without 5 
retain on the rigorous meaning of 
- their language; and very probably, had 
they been interrogated on the ſubject, 
they would have appeared not to be 
apprized of the proper extent of the 
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neceſſarian ſcheme, and would have an- 
ſwered in a manner unfavourable to it. 


For the greater ſatisfaction of my reader 
Il ſhall produce a few examples of each of 
the particulars I have mentioned, though Us 


in a different order; and I beg that he 


would give a deliberate attention to them, 
and then I cannot help thinking he will 
be diſpoſed to view them in the light i in 
Which J have Prolonged them. 


That God was conſidered by the ſacred 
writers as the author of the good diſpo- 
ſitions, and good works of men, is evi- 
dent from che e following paſſages. 


Deut xxx. 6. And the Lord thy Ged 
will circumciſe thy heart, and the heart of 
thy ſeed, to love the Lord thy God with all 


thy heart, and with all thy foul, zhat thou 


mayeſt we. | 


Jer. xxvi. 7. And Iwill give them a heart 


ro know me, that I am the Lord; and they 
ball be my people, and I will be their God, 


and they ſhall turn unto me with their whole 
beart. 


xxXil. 30. 
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xxxii. 39. And Iwill give them one heart, 


and one way, that they may fear me for ever, 


for the good of them, and of their children 
after them. TI will put my fear in their 
heart, and es ſhall not depart from me, 


Ezek. xi. 19. And TI will, give them one 


heart, and [will put a new ſpirit within you, 


and I will take the flony heart out of your 


Halb, and I will give you a heart of freſh. 
xXxxvi. 26. And I will put my ſpirit in you, 


and cauſe you to walk in my ſtatutes, and ye 


| Shall * my en, and do them. 


VE (acts i. 14% whoſe 
Heart the Lord opened, that ſhe attended 10 


things that were . fl Paul. 


With reſpect to the reception of the 118 


bel, our Saviour ſays (John vi. 27. &c.) Al, 
that the Father giveth me ſhall come to me. 
No man can come to me except the Father, 

_ «obo has ſent me, draw him; and again, No 
nam can come unto me except t be  grven to 


him of 9 7 F A. 


„ 
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neceſſarian ſcheme, and would have an- 
ſwered in a manner unfavourable to it. 


For the greater ſatisfaction of my reader 

I ſhall produce a few examples of each of 
che particulars I have mentioned, though | 
in a different order; and I beg that he 
would givea deliberate attention to them, 
and then I cannot help thinking he will 
. diſpoſed to view them 1 1n the light in 
Which I have preſented them, 


e That God: was conſidered bt ſacred 
writers as the author of the good diſpo- 
ſitions, and good works of men, 18 evi- 

dent from the following paſſages. 5 


Deut xxx. 6. And 'be Tied thy O 
will circumciſe thy heart, and the heart f 
thy ſeed, to love the Lord thy God with all 


thy heart, and with all ty foul, that thou 
oy live. Fo 


Jer. xxvi. 7. And I wills give l a beart 5 
to know me, that I am the Lord; and they ; 


ſhall be my people, and I will be their God, 
and they ſhall turn unto me with their whole 
heart. 
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xxxii. 39. And I will give them one heart, 
and one way, that they may fear me for ever, 
for the good of” them, and of their children 
after them. I will put my fear in their 
heart, and they . not Py from me. 


Ezek, xi. 19. And I wilt give them one 
heart, and Twill put a new ſpirit within you, 
and I will take the flony heart out of your 
feſh, and I will give you a heart of fleſh. 
xxxvl. 20. And I will put my ſpirit in you, 
and cauſe you to walk in my ſtatutes, and ye 
2285 . my * and do them, 
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ti 18 ad of Lydia (Acts xvi. 0} aohoſe 
heart the Lord opened, that ſhe attended to 
things that were ſpoken of Paul. 


With reſpect to the reception of the oC 
pel, our Saviour ſays (John vi. 27. &c.) A 
that the Father giveth me. ſhall come to me, 
No man can come to me except the Father, 
who has ſent me, draw him; and agam, No 
man can come unto me except it be given to. 


him of my 4 Father. 


K 4 N 5 To 
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To the ſame purpoſe the apoſtle Paul 
lays (1 Cor. iii. 6. &c.) I have planted and 
Apollos watered, but God gave the increaſe ; 
fo that neither i is he that planted any thing, 
neither he that watered, but God that gave. 
the mcreaſe, He alſo ſays (Phil. i. 6) Being 
confident of this one thing, that he who hath 
begun a good work in you 1 will Ms it unto 
zhe day of Feſus Chrifs, ii. 13. Work 
out your aW1 Jaboation with Pen, and trem- 
bling, far it is God that worketh in you, both. 

to will and to do, of bis own n good pleaſure. 


We RE the ws Gat, in Jude v. 
24. Now unto him that is able to keep you 
from falling, and to preſent you faultleſs be- 
fore the coming of his glory with exceeding 
Joy, to the only wiſe God, and our Saviour, 


be glory and nge, Sc. 


All prayers for . 3 go up- 
on the ſame principles, and theſe are fre- 
quent in the ſcriptures. Thus Solomon, at 
the ſolemn dedication of the temple, prays 
in the following manner, (1 Chron. xxix. 
18) O Lord God of Abrabam, Tfaac and 
Jacob, keep this for ever in the imagination 


5 | 1 
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of the thoughts of the hearts of thy people, . 
and prepare their hearts unto thee, | | | j 
David ſays (Pf. li. Ty Create in me a 1 
clean heart, 2 God, and renew a rigbtpirit Wy: 
within me, 15 
The apoſtle Paul prays to the ſame pur- 
poſe (Rom. xv. 13) Now the God gf hope 
Jill you with all pope and joy in believing, that 
Je may abound in hope, through the power of 
the Holy GI. Epheſ. I. 16. That he may 
grant you, according to the riches of his ghry, 
to be e firen gthened with might, by his ſpirit, 
in the inner man; that Chr ift may dwell in 
your hearts by faith; ; that Ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love, &c. 1 Thell. v. 23. 
And the very Godeſ peace fanttify you wholly, 
Heb. xiii. 20. Now the Ged of all peace 
make you perfect i in every good work to do his 
will, working in 2 you that which 18 aoell pea” 
ing in his Hebe, Through Fefus Chr; ir. 
In the ſame manner prays the apoſile Eo 1 | 
Peter (1 Peter v. 10) But the God of al! * 
grace maſꝶe you Perfect, 8 iſh, ſtrengthen CCC 
and a Jou. 1 5 9 1 
Such 1 
wy} 
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Such, alſo, is the uſual ſtyle of prayer to 
this day, as the following expreſſions from 
the book of Common Prayer, O God 

„ from whom all holy deſires, all good 

e counſels, and all juſt works do proceed.” 


And again Almighty and ever-living 


God, who makeſt us both to will and to 


do thoſe things that be acceptable to thy 
Fi bo divine ey.” 


| That che evil ations of men, alſo, which 
neceſſarily imply bad diſpoſitions, do, in 
the language of ſcripture, take place in 


conſequence of the particular appointment 


of God, and eſpecially ſuch actions as ter- 
minate in great good, or juſt puniſhment, 


which! 18 the ſame thing, the following paſ- 1 


ſages abundantly prove. The ſelling of 
Joſeph into Egypt was certainly a moſt 
baſe action of his brethren; but obſerve 
how this pious man ſpeaks of it, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to his brethren afterwards 
(Gen. xlv. 5) Now therefore be not grieved, 
nor angry with yourſelves, that ye fold me hi- 


ther; for God did ſend me before you to pre- 


ferve hfe : And again (v. 8) It was not you 
that ot me hither, but God. 


The 
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The manner in which God is ſaid to 
have hardened the heart of Pharaoh, for 


which, however, he was juſtly puniſhed 


is very expreſs (Exod, vi. 2 1) I will harden 


his heart that he ſhall not let the people go; 
and the expreſſion is frequently repeated 


in the courſe of the hiſtory. 


It! is alſo ſaid of the Canaanites Co. xi. 
20) It was of the Lord to harden their 
James, that they ſhould come againſt Iſrael 


to battle, that he might deſtroy them utterly. 


When the men of Shechem, who had un- 
juſtly taken the part of Abimelech, after- 
wards quarrelled with him, it is ſaid 


(Judges ix. 23) And God ſent an evil ſpirit 


| betwixt Abimelech and the men of Shechem, 


and the men of SHechem dealt rreacheroufy 


with 4 analen. 


Ie is bis of the wan of E (1 Sam. fl. 
25) that they hearkened not to the voice of 


their father becauſe the Lord woe ” 


them, : 
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When Ahab for his wickedneſs and ob- 
: ſtinacy was juſtly devoted to deſtruction, 
it is ſaid (2 Chron. xviii) that God ſent a 
lymg ſpirit into the mouths of bis 8 


in order to deceive him. 


Our Saviour feems to have conſidered 
both the rejection of the goſpel by thoſe 
who boaſted of their wiſdom, and the re- 
ception of it by the more deſpiſed part of 
mankind, as being the conſequence of the 
expreſs appointment of God. Matt. xi. 2 5. 

At that time Teſus anſwered, and ſaid, I 

than thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou haſt hid theſe things from the 

wiſe and prudent, and haſt revealed them 
undo babes; even ſo, F arber, for ſo it pc 

good i in thy 1 ger. 8 


8 Specking; upon another occaſion, con- 
cerning the unbelief of the Jews, he ſays 
(John xu. 30) Therefore they could not be- 
lieve, becauſe that Eſaias hath ſaid again, 
He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened 
their heart, that they ſhould not ſee with 


their eyes, nor underſtand with bein Heart, 
and I ſnould beal them, 


| Moſes, 
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Moſes, alfo, ſpeaking of the obſtinacy 
of the Jews, ſays (Deut. xxix. 4) Yet the 


Lord hath not given you a heart to percerve, 


and eyes to ſee, and ears to hear, unto this 


day. Iſaiah, alſo, in his addreſs to God, 


ſays (Iſ. Ixiii. 17) O Lord why haſt thou 


made us to err from thy ways, and hardened 
our ors from th 'y . 4 


With reſpect to the apoſtacy of the latter 


times the apoſtle Paul ſays (2 Theſſ. ii. 11) 


And for this cauſe God ſhall ſend them flrong 
deluſions, that they ſhould believe a he that 


. they all might be damned who believed not the 
rrath, but had oy in 6 


We He of no att of more atrocious 


wickedneſs, or one for which a more juſt 


and ſevere puniſhment was inflicted, than 


the death of Chriſt, and yet it is always 


ſpoken of as moſt expreſsly decreed, and 


appointed by God; and, as was obſerved be- 


fore, it entered, in a moſt remarkable man- 
ner, into the plan of divine providence. Ir 


is thus ſpoken of in the book of Accs ii. 
23. Him, being delivered by the determined 
council. and Jo vinewkage of God, ye have 


taken, 
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taken, and with wicked hands have crucified 
and flam; and again (iv. 27) Of a truth, 
_ againſt thy holy child Feſus, whom thou haſt 
anointed, both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, 


with the Gentiles, and the people of Iſrael, 
were gathered together ; for to do whatſo- 
ever thy hand, and thy counſel, determined 2 


b gere Zo be done. 


That Goa i is conſidered as the ſovereign 


diſpenſer both of goſpel privileges here, 


and future happineſs hereafter, appears in 


ſuch paſſages as 2 Theſſ. ii. 13. God hath 


from the beginning choſen you to ſalvation, 


through fant? . of the 3 and belief 


* the truth. 


'T he language of St. paul in the ninth chap- 5 
ter of the epiſtle to the Romans, relates at the 
ſame time toexternal privileges, moral virtue, 


and future happineſs, as having avery near 
connection with one another. ver. 15, &c. 


| He /aith to Moſes, 1 will have mercy on whom 
Twill have mercy, and I will Have compaſſion 


on whom I will have compaſſi: on. So then it 


7s not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runnelb, but of God that ſheweth mercy. 
4 For 


a 


. 


0 


. 
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For the ſcripture faith unto Pharaoh, Even 
for this ſame purpoſe have I raiſed thee up, 
that I might ſhew my power in thee, and 
that my name might be declared throughout 


all the earth. Therefore hath he mercy on 


_ whom he will have mercy, and whom he will 
| he hardeneth. Thou wilt ſay then unto me, 
Why doth he yet find fault ? For who hath 
 refifted his will? Nay but, O man, who art 
thou that replieſt againſt God? Shall the 
thing formed ſay to him that formed it, N. by 


haſt thou made me thus ? Hath not the potter 


potver over the clay, of the ſame Jump, to. 
male one veſſel unto honour, and another un- 


to diſhononr ? What if God, willing to ſhew 
his wrath, and to make his power hnown, 


endured with much long-ſuffering the veſſels 

of wrath fitted to deſtruction : and that he 
might make known the riches of his glory on 
the veſſels of mercy, which he afore prepared 


unto glory? Even us, whom he hath called, 


not of the Jour only, but a Ifo Y the Gentiles, 


In the flowing > hs, alſo, the ame 
apoſtle ſpeaks of the whole proceſs, from 


5 being firſt called to the knowledge of God, 
to a Rate of future glory, as equally the 
Work 
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work of God. Rom. viii. 29. For whont = 
he did feretnow, he alſo did predeflinate to 
be conformed to the image of his ſon, that he 
might be the firſt-born among many brethren. 
Moreover, whom he did predęſtinate, them he 
alſo called and whom he called, them he alſo 
juſtified ; and whom he juſtified, them he alſo 
glorified. What ſhall we then Jay to theſe 
things? If Ged be for Us, who can be againſt 
1 


: That ſuch things as come to paſs in the 
common courſe of providence were confi- 
dered by the pious writers of the ſcriptures 
as more immediately adminiſtered by him 
| ſelf, overlooking ſecond cauſes, and regard= 

ing only the firſt and proper cauſe of all 
things, the following paſſages, among mas. 
ny others, abundantly teſtify. 
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= With reſpect to the general chnfitation of 

| T1 4 nature, the Pſalmiſt ſays (Pf. Ixv. 9) Thou 
= viliteſt the earth, and watereſt it th 
— 1 greatly enr:cheſt it with the river of God, 

33 _ wohich i, full of water e thou prepareſt them 
E corn, when thou haſt 2 provided Fr it: 
a. bon watereft the ridges ered abundantly : 
Thou 
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thou ſettleſt the furrows thereof: thou 
makeſt it ſoft with ſhowers : thou bleſſeſt the 


Springing thereof, Pl. civ. 27. Theſe all 


wait upon thee, that thou mayeſt give them 


their meat in due ſeaſon. That thou groeſt 
them they gather: thou openeſt thine hand, 


they are filled with good.: thou hideſt thy 


fat, they are troubled: thou takeſt away 


their breath, they die, and return to their 
duſt: thou ſendeſt forth t y ſpirit, they are 


created: thou N the ace of the earth, 


"What we call the common events, and 
4 of lif e, are all in the language 
of ſeripture, the expreſs appointment of 


God. Exod. xxi. 13. Ja man lie not in 


 aoait, but God deliver him into his band. 
Pſ. xvi. 23. The lot is caſt into the lap, but 


8 W201 i pgling — 1 of the Tord. i 


Matt. x. 29. Are not te an fold 
for a farthing, and not one of them ſhall fall 


# the ground without your heavenly father. 


© 4 Sava; 1 11. 6, 7. The Tard lilleth, and 
maketh alive; he bringeth down to the grave, 
and bringeth up: be raijeth up the poor out 


of 
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of the duſt, and iifteth up the beggar from 
the dung bill 


8 Dan. i. 20. He changes times and ſca- 
ſons: he removeth kings and ſetteth up 
kings : he giveth wiſdom to the wiſe, and 

ano wleage 7 to them that n underſtanding. 


Amos iv. 7. 7 cauſed it to rain upon one 
city, and cauſed it not to rain upon another 
city. I have ſmitten you with blaſting, and 

_ mildew, I have ſent among you the peſtilence, 
Your young men have Jiſlain with the ſword. 


The thoughts, and diſþo/itions of men, are 
alſo repreſented as being under the ſecret 
direction of God, Prov. xxi. 1. The king's 
heart is in the * of the Lord, as the rivers 
, water, He lurnetb t whither ſoever 
He will, 


Ambitious and wicked men are often 
ſpoken of as the inſtruments of divine pro- 
vidence. Pſ. xvii. 13. Ariſe, O Lord, deli- 
ver my ſoul from the wicked, hh i fs thy 
ford. 
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The ſubſerviency of the proud king of 
Aſſyria to the deſigns of divine providence, 
is deſcribed by the prophet Iſaiah in a man- 
ner that is peculiarly emphatical and ſub- 
lime. IIa. K. 5. 0 Ajyrian, the rod of 
mine anger, and the ſtaff in their hand is my 
indignation. I will ſend him againſt an hypo- 
critical nation, and againſt the people of my 
wrath will I give him a charge, to take the 
Holl, and to take the prey, and to tread them 
down like the mire of the ſtreets. Howbeit 
he meanetlb not Jo, neither doth his heart 
think fo, but it is in his heart to deſtroy, and 
to cut off nations not a few. For he al 5 
By the ſtrength of my hand I have done it, and 
by my wiſdom, for I am prudent: and I have 
removed the bounds of the people, and have 
robbed their treaſures, and ] have put down 
the inhabitants lite a valiant man, Shall 
the axe boaſt itſelf againſt him that heweth 
therewith, or ſhall the jaw magn ify jel 
againſt him that ſhaketh it ? as if the rad 
ſhould ſhake it ſelf againſt bim that lift it up, 


or as if the fiaff ſhould bt p felt, as * | 


were 9 wood, &c. 


3 ; | OE 
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| . Of another conqueror, alſo, God ſays, 
0 Jer. li. 20. Thou art my battle axe, and 
Weapons of war : for with thee will J break 
in pieces the nations, and with thee will I 
deſt: oy kingdoms. And with thee will T break 
in Pieces the horſe and Pts rider, &c. 


From the whole of this ſubject, and 
theſe paſſages compared with others, I do 
not, as I obſerved before, infer that the ſa- 

cred writers were, philoſophically ſpeaking, 
neceſſarians. But they were ſuch good and 
pious men, ſet God ſo much before them, 
and had ſuch high and juſt ideas of his 

- uncontrollable power and providence, that 
they overlooked all ſecond cauſes, and had 


reſpect to God Only as the Froper | and ul- 5 
10 timate cauſe of all. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XII. 


The Calviniſtic doctrine of PREDESTINA= 
TION, compared with the Phils 97 ä 
doctrine of NECESSITY, 


HE philoſophical doctrine of Ne- 
 cefſity ſo much reſembles the Cal- 
viniſtic doctrine of Prediſtination, in ſome 


views of it, that it may be worth while to 


Point out diſtinctly in what they agree, and 
in what they differ. I ſhall, therefore, do 
it, and with as much fairneſs as 1 poſſibly 
can. 


The ſcheme of philoſophical neceſſity 


has been ſhewn to imply a chain of cauſes 


and effects, eſtabliſhed by infinite wiſdom, 


and terminating in the greateſt good of the 


whole univerſe ; evils of all kinds, natural 


and moral, being admitted, as far as they 


contribute to that end, or may be, in the 


nature of things, edle from it. No 
neceſſarian, however, ſuppoſes that any of 
dhe human race will {uffer eternally ; - but 


. * chat 
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that future puniſhments will anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe as temporal ones are found to 
do, all of which tend to good, and are 
_ evidently admitted for that purpoſe; ſo 
that God, the author of all, is as much to 
be adored and loved for what we ſuffer as 
for what we enjoy, his intention being 
equally kind in both, fince both are equal- 
Iy parts, and equally neceſſary parts, of the 
ſame plan. Upon the doctrine of neceſ— 
ſity, alſo, the moſt indifferent actions of 
men are equally neceſſary with the moſt 
- important; ſince every volition, like any 
other ect, muſt have an adequate cauſe, 
depending upon the previous ſtate of the 
mind, and the influence to which it is 


expoſed. 


On the other 3 the . the 
moderate, or ſublapſarian Calviniſt, ſup- 
poſes that God created the firſt man abſo- 
lutely free to ſin, or not to ſin, capable of 

ſinleſs obedience to all the commands of 

God; but that, without being predeſlinated ; 
to it, he fell from this ſtate of innocence, 
by cating the forbidden fruit; and from that 


time 
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time became, and all his poſterity with him 

(he being their federal head} liable to the 
eternal wrath of God, and that their whole 

natures were at the ſame time ſo vitiated, 
that they are naturally incapable of think- 
ing a good thought, or doing a good action. 


The whole race of mankind being thus 
liable to everlaſting damnation, God was 
pleaſed, for his own glory, and ſovereign 
good will, and without any reaſon of pre- 
ference, to reſerve a ſmall number in com- 
| pariſon with the reſt of mankind, and pre- 
deſtinate them to everlaſting happineſs, on 
condition that his ſon, the ſecond perſon in 
the trinity, in power, glory, and all other re- 
ſpects, equal to himſelf, becoming man, ſub- 
mitting in their ſtead to death, and bearing 
that infinite puniſhment of divine wrath, 
which every lin againſt an infinite Bei 
had deſerved, and which infinite juſtice 
could not remit; while all the reſt of the 
corrupted maſs of mankind, not being re- 
| deemed by the death of Chriſt, remained 


neceſſarily doomed to fin here, and miſery 
for ever hereafter, 


is The 
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The elect being, like other perſons, born 
ia original ſin, have their natures equally 
depraved, and of courſe are as incapable of 
all good thoughts, or good works, as the 

reprobate, till God, by a mraculous inter po- 
Iſtion, produces a change in their diſpoſiti- 


on, and, by his immediate agency on their 


minds, enables them to think and act ſo as 
to pleaſe him. But after this miraculous 
change, or new birth, though an elected 
perſon may ſin, and always will do ſo 
when he is 4% to himſelf, he will not final- 
ly fall away and periſh; but God will, 
ſome time before his death, renew him 
again by repentance, and he ſhall certainly 
be happy for ever. Whereas the reprobate 
(the grace of repentance, and of the new 
birth, not being vouchſafed to them) are 
under a neceſſity of ſinning, and of ſin- 
ning only. Though their actions ſhould, 
to all appearance, be ever ſo Praiſe- worthy 
in the ſight of men, they are, in fact, of 
the nature of fin, and only ſure to aggra- 
vate their certain aud final condemnation. 
Moreover, though many of them die in 
_ infancy, before they were capable of com- 
mitting actual . n, they are nevertheleſs 
liable 
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liable to the eternal wrath of God on ac- 
count of the fin of their forefather, and 
federal head. 


Now, in ca theſe two ſchemes, 
I can ſee no fort of reſemblance, except 
that the future happineſs or miſery of all 
men are certainly foreknown, and ap- 
pointed by God. In all other reſpects they 
are moſt eſſentially different; and even 


Where they agree in the end, the difference 


in the manner by which that end is accom- 
pliſhed is fo very great, that the influence of 
the two ſyſtems on the minds of thoſe that 


adopt and act upon them is the reverſe ” 


one another, exceedingly favourable to vir- 
tue in the neceſſarian, and as unfavoura- 
ble to it in the Calviniſt. 


For the eſſential 3 between the 
two ſchemes is this: the neceſſarian be- 
lieves that his own diſpoſitions and actions 
are the ; neceſſary and ſole means of his 
preſent and future happineſs; ſo that, in 
the moſt proper ſenſe of the words, it de- 
pends intirely upon himſelf whether he be 
virtuous or vicious, happy or miſerable, 


juſt 
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juſt as much as it depends upon the farmer 
" himſelf ſowing his fields and weeding | 
them, whether he will have a good crop; 
except that, in favour of the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity, where morals are concerned, his en- 
deavours in the former caſe are much more 
certain in their effect than in the latter; 
which view of things cannot but operate 
to make him exert himſelf to the utmoſt, 
in proportion tohis regard for his own hap- 
pineſs; his ſucceſs being certain in pro- 
portion to his exertion of himſelf. With 
this exertion he cannot miſcarry, but with- 
out it he muſt, unleſs the laws of nature 
ſhould change, be inevitably miſerable. As 
far as any ſyſtem of faith can induce men 
to cultivate virtuous principles and habits, 
85 this Wanne of neceſſity muſt da it. 


On Ps other hand, I 2s 1 
motive a Calviniſt can have to give any 
attention to his moral conduct. So long 
as he is unregenerate, all his thoughts. 
words and actions are neceſſary ſinful, and 
in the act of regeneration he is altogether 
paſſive. On this account the moſt con- 
ſiſtent Calviniſts n never addreſs any exhor- 

I tations 
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tations to ſinners, conſidering them as dead 


in treſpaſſes and fins, and therefore that 
there would be as much ſenſe and proprie- 
ty in ſpeaking to the dead as to them. On 
the other hand, if a man be in the happy 


number of the cles, he is ſure that God 
will, ſome time or other, and at the moſt 
proper time (for which the laſt moment of 


his life is not too late) work upon him his 


miraculous work of ſaving and ſanctiſying 
grace. Though he ſhould be ever fo 
wicked immediately before this divine and 
effeftual calling, it makes nothing againſt 
him. Nay, ſome think that, this being a 
more ſignal diſplay of the wonders of di- 


vine grace, it is rather the more probable 


that God will take this opportunity to diſ- 
play it. If any ſyſtem of ſpeculative prin- 


ciples can operate as an axe at the root of 


all virtue and goodneſs, it is this. = 


The neceſſarian, alſo, believes nothing 
of the poſterity of Adam ſinning in him, 
and of their being liable to the wrath of 
God on that account, or of the neceſſity of 
an infinite being making atonement for 
them, by luff ering in their ſtead, and thus 
8 making 
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making the Deity propitious to them. 
He believes nothing of all the actions of 
any men being neceſſarily ſinful; but, on 
the contrary, thinks that the very worſt 
of men are capable of benevolent and wor- 
thy intentions in many things that they do; 
and likewiſe, that very good men are capa- 
ble of falling from virtue, and conſequent- 
ly of ſinking into final perdition. The 
opinions of the Calviniſt on theſe heads 
he conſiders as equally abſurd and danger- 
ous. Upon the principles of the neceſla- 
rian alſo, all late repentance, and eſpeci- 
ally after long and confirmed habits of vice, 
are altogether and neceſſarily ineffectual; 
there not being ſufficient time left to pro- 
duce a change of diſpaſition and character, 
which can only be done by a change of 
conduct, and of proportionably long con- 
tinuance. 


| Beſides, hefare- Mr. Ru. no Cal- 
viniſt, J think I may venture to ſay, conſi- 
dered every particular volition and action 
of men as determined by preceding mo- 
tives. The Calviniſts, together with the 
reſt of mankind, who ſpeculated at all upon 

the 
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the ſubject, maintained what was called 


the doctrine of indifference with reſpect to 


particular actions; and though they con- 
ſidered all who were unregenerate as inca- 
pable of thinking a good thought, and as 
under a neceſſity of continually commit- 


ting ſin, they would not ſay that every 


particular ſinful action was neceſſary, ex- 
cluſive of every other ſinful action. Alfo, 


except the ſupralapſanans, no Calviniſts 


ever conſidered Adam before his fall as be- 
ing under any neceſſity of ſinning ; ſo that 


the doctrine of the proper mechaniſm of the 


human mind, from which no volition is 


_ exempt, was certainly unknown to them. 
Alſo their belief of a divine interpoſition 


both in the work of regeneration, and upon 


almoſt every occaſion with reſpect to the 
elect afterwards, is ſuch, that, according 
to them, the proper laws of nature are 
perpetually violated ſo that the moſt perfect 
knowledge of them could be of little ule 


for regulating our expectations, with re- 


Bard to any event in which the affections 


of the human mind are concerned. In 


this the creed of the neceſſarian is the very 


reverſe of that of the Calviniſt. 


Farther, 
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Farther, the Calviniſtic fyſtem intirely 
excludes the popular notion of free will, 
viz. the liberty, or power, of doing what 
we pleaſe, virtuous or vicious, as belong- 
ing to every perſon, in every ſituation ; 
which is perfectly conſiſtent with the doc- 
trine of philoſophical neceſſity, and indeed 
reſults from it. And in this reſpect it is 
that the language of ſcripture cannot be re- 
conciled with the tenets of Calviniſm; In 
the ſcriptures all ſinners are moſt earneſtly 
exhorted to forſake their ſins, and return to 


their duty; and all, without exception, 


have the fulleſt aſſurances given to them 
of pardon and favour upon their return. 
Burn Je, Rs fron — evi woe _ 


I r, 18 1 uniform tenor of the frelpmte os 


calls to repentance ; and the Divine Being 


zs repreſented as declaring, in the moſt ſo- 


lemn manner, ib. v. 11, that he hath no 
pleaſure in the death of a ſinner, but had ra- 
ther that he wou turn your vis way and 
live. 5 


„ fuck expoſtulations as theſe have the 
pra propriety upon the ſcheme of ne- 
| . cellity, 
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ceſſity, which ſuppoſes a neceſſary and me- 


chanical influence of motives upon the hu- 


man mind; but can have no propriety at 


all with reſpect to men who are ſo far dead 


in fin, as to be incapable of being excited 
to virtue by any motive whatever. And it 


is only tantalizing men to propoſe to them 
motives that cannot poſſibly influence 


them, and when nothing but a divine 


power, operating miraculouſly, and con- 
ſequently in a manner independent of all 
natural means, is able to effect that very 


change, which they are exhorted to make 


in themſelves. 


That 1 do not + aca the proper 


Calviniſtic principles I am very confident; 


They are held, indeed, with conſiderable 
variation, but what I have deſcribed is 
what is moſt generally meant by Calviniſm, 
and is the moſt conſiſtent, and at the ſame 


time the moſt favourable ſcheme of the 


| kind; and is that to which I was formerly 
as much attached mylelf, as N "_n 5 


can be now. 


The 
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I The doctrine of philoſophical neceſſity 
is, in reality, a modern thing, not older, I 
believe, than Mr. Hobbes. Of the Cal- 
viniſts, I believe Mr. Jonathan Edwards to 
be the firſt, Others have followed his 
ſteps, eſpecially Mr. Toplady. But the 
inconſiſtency of his ſcheme with what is 
properly Calviniſm, appears by his drop- 
ping ſeveral of the eſſential parts of that 
fſyſtem, and his ſilence with reſpect to 
others. And when the doctrine of neceſ- 
ſity ſhall be thoroughly underſtood, and 


well conſidered by Calviniſts, it will be 


found to militate againſt almoſt all their 
peculiar tenets, Mr. Toplady believes that 


all children dying in infancy are happy. 


See his Scheme of Neceſſity aſſerted, p. 121: 
and that much the greater part of mankind 
are elected, p. 120, that undoubtedly there 
are eleet Mahometans, and eleff Pagans, 


and he ſeems to think the torments of hell 


will not be eternal. But this is departing 
very widely indeed from the proper doc- 
trines of Calviniſm; and more attention to 
the principles of the neceſſarian ſcheme 
cannot fail to draw him, and all philoſo- 
Phizing Calviniſts, farther and farther 
from 
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from that ſyſtem: nor will they be able 
to reſt any where, but in what I call the 
ſimp le and unadulterated doctrine of reve- 
Ne and which they brand with the ob- 
noxious name of Socinianiſin, in which, 
after being what they now are, I joyfully 
and thankfully acquieſce, reflecting with 
a kind of horror on what I was, and what 
I felt, when I endeavoured to think and 
act, as I moſt conſcientiouſly did, upon 
thoſe principles. . 


1 cannot, however, conclude this ſec⸗ 5 
tion without acknowledging (and I do it 
with particular ſatisfaction) that though I 
conſider the proper Calviniſtic ſyſtem as a 

moſt gloomy one, and peculiarly unfavour- 

able to virtue, it is only ſo when conſiſtent- 
ty purſued, and when every part of it equal- 

I impreſſes the mind. But this is never, 

in fact, the caſe with any ſyſtem. If there 

be in our minds a prevalence of god prin- 

 Ciples and good diſpoſitions, we naturally 
turn our eyes from every thing in our re- 
ſpective ſyſtems that, even by a Juſt con- 
ſtruction, is unfavourable to virtue and 
goodneſs, and we reflect with pleaſure, and 


M a act 
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act upon, thoſe parts of them only that 
have a good tendency, Now the doctrine 
of a general and a moſt particular provi- 
dence is fo leading a feature in every 
ſcheme of predeſtination, it brings God fo 
much into every thing, and the ideas of 
| Juſtice and goodneſs are ſo inſeparable 
from the idea of the Divine Being, that, 
in ſpite of every thing elſe in the ſyſtem, 
an habitual and animated devotion will be 
the reſult, and from this principle x no evil — 
1s to be dreaded. 


But where a diſpoſition to to vice has pre- 
occupied the mind, I am very well 1 

fied, and but too many facts might be 
alledged in proof of it, that the doctrines 
of Calviniſm have been actually fatal te -. 
the remains of virtue, and have driven men 
into the moſt deſperate and abandoned 
courſe of wickedneſs ; whereas the doc- 
trine of neceſſity, properly underſtood, 
cannot poſſibly have any ſuch effect, but | 
the contrary. 


In fact, if from” a good education, or 
any other ſource, the general bias of the 
mind 
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mind be in favour of virtue, a man may 
be ſafely truſted with any ſpeculative prin- 

ciples. But if the bias be in favour of 
vice, it is of great importance that the ſpe- 
| culative principles be right and ſound, 
that, when viewed in every Juſt light, they 
may operate as a motive for reforming the 

life and manners. The connection be- 

tween virtue and happineſs, and between 
vice and miſery, is upon no principles 
whatever ſo certain and demonſtrable as 


on thoſe of f philoſophical Deer, 


Whether! it be owing to my Calviniflical 
education, or my conſidering the princi- 
ples of Calviniſm as generally favourable 
to that leading virtue devotion, or to their 
being ſomething akin to the doctrine of 
neceſſity, I cannot but acknowledge that, 
notwithſtanding what I have occaſionally 
written againſt that ſyſtem, and which I am 
far from wiſhing to retract, I feel myſelf 
diſpoſed to look upon Calviniſts with a kind 
of reſpect, and could never join in the con- 
tempt and inſult with which I have often 
heard them treated in converſation. From 
my long and intimate acquaintance with 
| 2 „ 


4 
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the very ftratteft of that ſe, IJ have ſeen 
but too much reaſon to believe that though 
there is often among them great maligni- 
ty of heart concealed under all the exter- 
nal forms of devotion, I have been, and 
amſtill acquainted with many whoſe hearts 
and lives, I believe, are, in all reſpects, 5 
95 truly chriſtian, and whoſe chriſtian tempers 
are really promoted by cbeir on VIeWs of 
1 their DM. 


It is true that the treatment I have met 
with from Calviniſts as /uch muſt have had 
a tendency to exaſperate me againſt them 


but every thing of this kind has been ba- 


lanced by the kindneſs I have met with 
from others of them. And I ſhall ever re- 
flect with gratitude, that the perſon to 


whom, in this world, I have been under 


the greateſt obligation, was at the ſame 
time a ſtrict Calviniſt, and in all reſpects as 
perfect a human character as I have yet 

been acquainted with. I had the faireſt 
opportunity of obſerving and ſtudying it, 

and I now frequently reflect upon it, with 
ſatisfaction and improvement. All who 
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knew me in the early part of life will know 
whom I mean, and all who knew her will 
know that 1 do not exaggerate. 


Upon the whole, however, the acquaint- 
ance I have had with Calviniſts convinces 
me, that their principles, in the minds of 

calm, fober-thinking perſons, will always 
leave ſome room for doubt and uncertainty 

with reſpect tothe evidence of their conver- 
ſion, and what is called the work of grace 
in the heart, in which much muſt neceſſa- 
rily be left to the imagination, and there- 
fore that at times a gloom will be ſpread 
over the ſoul. Conſequently, unleſs this 
effect be counteracted by ſomething either 
in the natural temper, or opinions, of a 
more liberal caſt, their principles do not 
admit of that perfect ſerenity and chearful- 

neſe, with which it is to be wiſhed that a 
life of real piety and virtue might ever be 

attended, 
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To the Author of the Lx ERS on 
MATERIALISM. and on HARTLEY! 8 
| THEORY or THE Minp. 


SIR, 


cuſſion of a variety of topics, ſome 
of which are the moſt difficult, ſublime, 
and important of any that lie within the 


reach of the human underſtanding; and 
where the greateſt men have expreſſed the 
greateſt diffidence, you have written with 
the greateſt poſſible confidence. Alſo, if 

your language be not ironical, you conſi- 


der your antagoniſt as the moſt formidable 


combatant you could have to contend 
with. You have, on various occaſions, ex- 


preſſed the higheſt opinion of my learning, 


and abilities, and the firongeſt tenſe of my 
merit and lervices 1 in the cauſe ot literature, 
and 


0 U have engel me to the dif. . 
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and where knowledge of the moſt valuable 
kind was concerned. To pals over what 
you ſay in general of my © eminent abili- 
* ties and indefatigable labours in every 
<« learned and valuable purſuit,” and alſo 
with reſpeC to natural philoſophy in parti- 
cular, than which nothing finer can be ſaid 
of any man, you are more particularly la- | 
viſh of your encomiums upon me on the 
ſubje& of my controverſy with the Scotch 
_ defenders of the doctrine of Inſtinctiue 
Principles of Truth, in which I had occaſi- 
on to introduce ſeveral of the opinions 
which have given you fo much offence, 
and which you call upon me to defend, _ 


As a prudent man, you certainly would 
not have provoked a combat in the very 
high tone in which you have done this, 
without the greateſt certainty of ſucceſs. 
Lou have, no doubt, therefore, in your 
own mind, counted the coſt of the enter- 
prize you have undertaken, and have al- 
ready anticipated my confuſion, and your. 
we 2 


No- WC/ 
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Now it happens that ſo very great a 
philoſopher, and ſo acute a metaphyſician 
as you repreſent me to be, and who has 


had the ſubjects on which you ſo boldly 


challenge me in contemplation from the 


time that I was capable of conſidering them 


at all, to the preſent time of my life, 
which is the memorable year forty-five, a 


5 period in which, at a medium, the human 


faculties may be deemed to have arrived to 


their very an, a period in which we ex- 
pect a due mixture of imagination and 
judgment, in which the ardour of youth is 


not extinguiſhed, but improved into a 


manly vigour : it happens, I ſay, that, in 
_ theſe very advantageous circumſtances, in 
which you and nature have Placed me, af- 
ter having had your Letters in my hands 
about twelve months, and having in that 
time exerciſed my faculties in a cloſe atten- 


tion to metaphyſical ſubjects, as, I hope, 


my Diſquiſitions on Matter and Spirit, and 
the preceding treatiſe on Philoſophical Ne- 


ceſſity will prove, I do now, with great ſeri- 


ouſneſs, aver, that, in my opinion, hardly 
any of the works of the three Scotch wri- 


ters, which you and I hold ſo chern "5s 
weaker 
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weaker in point of argument than yours. 
1 barely except that of Dr. Oſwald, who is 


certainly one of the moſt dogmatical, and 
| abſurd of all writers. 


Has honed; ding by facts, there 
is but little reaſon to expect that any man 
who has given to the Public, his opinion 
on any ſubject of i importance, will ever re- 
tract it, I think I perceive marks of fo much 
candour and ingenuouſneſs in ſome parts of 

your Letters (though I own I perceive but 
fe traces of thoſe qualities in other places) 

that I do not abſolutely deſpair of engaging 
you to acknowledge that you have fallen in- 
to ſeveral very important miſtakes, at leaft 
that your virulent cenſures of myſelf, and 
my opinions, are abundantly too ſevere. 
For this purpoſe 1 ſhall lay before you a 
few plain conſiderations, to which I beg, 
in the firſt place, a very deliberate atten- 
tion, and then an explicit anſwer. As I 
have already diſcuſſed ſufficiently, as I 
think, at large, the principal points in de- 
bate between us, in the preceding treatiſes, | 
I ſhall, in this letter, only briefly refer to 
them. | 
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You will think it extraordinary that the 
firſt point I beg you would attend to, and 
be explicit upon, is, whether you do really 
hold any opinion different from mine, at 
| leaſt whether you do not dats 


principles which neceſſarily, and not res 


motely, but immediately, draw after them 
the belief of all that I have contended for? 
and yet I am pretty confident that I 


can make this out to the ſatisfaction of 
others, and even to your own, with re- 
ſpe& to the two great articles on which 
you arraign me, viz. the doQrines of neceſ= 5 


# Hy and of material 4 


07 the Doftrine of NECESSITY. 


You expreſsly allow, a conflant ũ- 
Auence of motives to determine the will, The 
moral, you ſay (p. 171) is as certain as is the 
Pbyſical cauſe; and you will not deny (for 
no man can do it) that the immediate con- 
ſequence of this poſition is, that the Divine 
Being, who eſtabliſhed this conſtant de- 


pendance of human volitions upon preced- 
ing motives, and the ſtate of mind, could 
not intend that any volition, or choice, 
ſhould 
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ſhould have been otherwiſe than it has 
been, is, or is to be. You are, therefore, as 

much a neceſſarian as myſelf; and all your 
copious declamation upon this topic, con- 

cerning the great miſchief done to morals 


and ſociety, &c. &c. Kr. ect Vault f 
as much as it does me. 


I the - 5 in fact, conſtantly deter- 
mined by motives, I deſire you would ſay, 
candidly, why you object to the mere term 
_ neceſſity, by which nothing is ever meant 
but the cauſe of conſtancy. As I have ob- 
ſerved before, it is only becauſe I ſee a 
ſtone fall to the ground conflantly, that 1 
infer it does fo neceſſarily, or according to 
ſome fixed law of nature; and pleaſe to fay 
whether you think it could happen, that 
the mind could be conſtantly determined by 
motives, if there be not a fixed law of na- 
ture, from which that conſtant determina- 
tion reſults. Indeed, Sir, this is ſo very 
plain, that you muſt either avow yourſelf 
a neceſſarian, dreadfully as the term may 
ſound in your ears, or adopt ſome quite new 


ground of defence, ſome new principles 


of human liberty, that 1 18, ſome other kind 
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of liberty than what you ends FM contend- : 
oy for. 8 


As far as the nen of the doc- 
trine of neceſſity affect the Deity, you, 


who believe the divine preſcience, make 


no ſcruple to admit them. You ſay (p. 


188) © Why a benevolent Creator gave free 


will to man, which he forefaw would 
be to his unhappineſs and ruin, you can 


Laſſign no other reaſon, than that ſuch 
« a being entered into his general plan of 
« exiſtence.” 


| You admit, therefore, that all the actual 
conſequences of free will, the unhappineſs 


and ruin of a great proportion of mankind, 


entered into the general plan of provi- 


dence, which is as much as ſaying that the 


plan required them, and could not proceed 
ſo well without them. And, if ſo, what ob- 


jeection can you have to the Divine Being 


having abſolutely decreed them? If his plan 
abſolutely required theſeevils, it 1s plain that, 
at any rate, he muſt introduce them. All the 


difference that there can poſſibly be between 


us is, that, according to you, the divine 
plan 
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plan required free will, though neceſſarily 
attended with the evils you mention, and I 1 
| fay that his plan required general and ulti- 

mate happineſs, though neceſſarily attended 
with the ſame evils. According to us both, 
the evils were neceſſary, either to free will, 
or to general happineſs. 


Oo MATERIALISM, 


The next great argument between us is, 
the uniform compoſition, and materiality, 
of the whole man. But, though you ex- 
preſs the greateſt abhorrence of this ſenti- 

ment, I call upon you to ſhew that you 
yourſelf do not virtually admit it. You 


|  expreſsly declare (p. 76) for the doctrine 


of a proper phy/ical influence between the 

mind and the body, as the only philoſophical 
notion, and you maintain that the two ſub- 

ſtances mutually act and re-af upon each 
other. Now this vou explain on principles 
that moſt evidently ſet aſide all diſtinction 
between matter and ſpirit, and make 


them to be as much of the ſame compoſi- 


tion as I do myſelf, For you ſay that, 
6 ' in order to to this mutual action, ſpirit 


«mult. 
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% muſt be poſſeſſed of ſuch inferior quali- 
ce ties, as are not unalliable with the more 
© exalted ſpecies of matter.” Now the moſt 
exalted ſpecies of matter poſſible muſt have 
length, breadth, and thickneſs, and in the 
common opinion, /9/:9:ty, or it would not be 
matter at all. And I call upon you to ſay 
whether thoſe inferior qualities of ſpirit, by 
which it is capable of acting and of being 
acted upon by a ſubſtance that has no pro- 
perties beſides extenſion and ſolidity, muſt 
not be comprized under thoſe of extenſi- 
on and ſolidity ? I will venture to ſay that 
you cannot name any other quality that 
will anſwer your purpoſe. In fact, there- 


fore, you maintain exactly what I do, viz. 


that a ſubſtance poſſeſſed of the properties 
of matter may have thoſe of perception 
and thought likewiſe. You may uſe a dif- 
ferent language, but our ideas are the very 
ſame. I appeal to your own more mature 
reflections on the ſubject. I alſo defire 
you to explain how ſpirit, as you ſay (p. 
76) can bear no relation 10 Space, and yet 

be poſſeſſed of ſome properties in common 
with thoſe of matter. 


N „ fee 
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Beſides aſcribing to ſpirit the properties 
of matter, to confound them more ef- 
fectually, you farther aſcribe to matter the 
peculiar properties of ſpirit, for you give it 
an active power, which all other immate- 
rialiſts, and indeed all conſiſtent immate- 
rialiſts, ſay is incompatible with their idea 
of matter. I deſire you would tell me, 
therefore, why, if one ſpecies of active 
power (for you are not explicit enough to 


ſay what kind of active power you mean) 


may be imparted to matter, another, or any 


other ſpecies of it may not? And what has 


the power of 7hought always been defined to 
be, but a particular ſpecies of active power 1 


Theſe remarks, 1 will venture to fay, 5 
are ſo very plain, that a much worſe under- 
ſtanding than yours muſt be convinced of 

the juſtneſs of them, and a ſmall degree of 

cena will produce an avowal of 
that conviction. Theſe remarks alſo com- 
prize all the great ſubjects on which we differ. 


As leſſer matters not worth repeating here, 


I deſire you would ſay what you have to 
advance in defence of your notion of ſpace, 
on which I have remarked (p. 58) and 

py what 
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what you mean by ſaying it is an „ideal 
te phenomenon ariſing from the external 
& order of co-exiſting bodies.“ 


ſwer to your argument on the ſubject of 
attention. P. 92. 


=. ſhall now advert to bas other matters 
not diſcuſſed in either of the preceding 


treatiſes; and here alſoI have no doubt but 


that 1 ſhall make your miſtakes and miſre- 


preſentions palpable even to yourſelf, 


of INSTINGTIVE aden 0 


What you ſay in order to prove that my 


own principles, or rather thoſe of Dr. 


Hartley, are as unfriendly to the cauſe of 
truth as the doctrine of inſtinctive princi- 
ples, is ſo exceedingly trifling, and foreign TE 
to the purpoſe, that had I not ſeen it in the 
fame book, I could not have perſuaded 
| myſelf that a perſon who joins me fo very 
| heartily as you do in my condemnation of 


that . could poſſibly have written It. 


8 You 


To me 
the expreſſion is abſolute jargon, Tell 
me alſo what you have to reply to my an- 
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You were © highly pleaſed,” you ſay 


f (p. 8) © to ſee a doctrine fo triumphantly 


e thrown down, from its uſurped empire, 
** which had, within a few years, gained an 


« aftoniſhing. aſcendancy over minds that 


ce. ſhould have been aware of its fallacy and 


© erroneous principles;”” and upon many 
other occaſions you expreſs the ſtrongeſt 
approbation of my ſervices to the cauſe of 
truth on. this account. 


- After this I alike well be furprized to 
fl myſelf accuſed of maintaining princi- 


ples equally, or more unfavourable to the 
doctrine concerning truth; but I own I 
was ſtill more ſurprized when I perceived 
the foundation on which you advance this 
= extraordinary charge, and that the only 
ſimilarity you pretend to find between the 


doctrine of inſtinctive principles of truth. 


and that of Dr. Hartley, is, that the aſſent to 
propoſitions i is in both equally neceſſary and 


infallible, (p. 122). „In both ſyſtems,” 


you ſay, (p. 123) © belief, as well as eve- 
« ry mental affeQtion, is A neceſſary and 0 
mechanical effect.“ The only difference, 


you lay (p- 123) „there is betwixt them 
A. "08 * ſeems 


; 4 
j 
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ſeems to be, that Dr. Hartley admits of 


* no effect for which he does not aſſign, as 


„ the proper cauſe, ſome nervous vibra=- 
ce tion, whilſt the Doctors, without any ſuf- 
& ficient reaſon, are labouring to eſtabliſh 


„others, which ſpring up immechantcally, 


e but however from ſome internal impulſe. 


As far therefore as ſenſations, ſenſitive 
ideas, and their neceſſary Scotch ad- 


* junQs go, the diſſimilarity of opinion is 


but trifling : they are all the effects of 
conſtitution, or eee laws.“ 


Vou alſo ſay (p. 132) that, u whenever 


any phenomenon of the human mind 
« 1s explained by aſſociation, a cauſe is 
% produced in its nature as impulſive and 


0h nerd as can poſſibly be the moſt 


5 unerring inſtinct; with this only diffe- 


„ rence, that your Gen muſt be produc- 


« tive of eternal diſcordance, and variety 


in opinie and feelings.” 5 


Now ſurely, Sir, if you have read Mr, 
Locke, or indeed any other writer on the 


ſubject of the human mind, you muſt have 


found that, according to him, and all of 
N 3 them, 
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them, how free ſoever man is deſcribed. as 
willing, his judgment is always ſuppoſed 

to be neceſſary, or mechanical. Indeed 
what is judgment, but the perception of the 


agreement or diſagreement of ideas preſent 


to the mind? Now you expreſsly allow 
(indeed, with all the world) that the mind 


is paſſive in perception, that is, that all 


our perceptions muſt neceſlarily depend 


upon the objects preſent to us, and the ſtate 


of the organs through which the ideas of 
them are e e If I open my eyes. 

labouring under no diſorder, and there be 
only a ſheep before me, I cannot poſſibly 
ſee a horle ; and if there be a young lamb 
accompanying the ſheep, I neceſſarily ſee, 
and therefore judge, that the ſheep is the 
bigger of the two. Now every other act 
of proper and ſimple judgment is as neceſ- 
ſary and unavoidable, or, in your own lan- 


guage, as much the effec? of conſtitution, 


and eftabhſhed laws, as this; and complex 
reaſoning is all reducible to acts of ſimple 
judgment, as every logician knows. It is 
therefore impoſſible but that we muſt judge 

of all things as they appear to us, and it is 


this difference | in the appearance of things 
that 
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that is the cauſe of the differences in the 
judgments that different men form of the 
ſame things, Theſe are principles that 


you muſt admit, and therefore all your vio- 
| lent declamation on the ſubject falls upon 


yourſelf, as well as on my devoted head. 


Jour cenſure of me on this ſubject is the 
more extraordinary, as, upon another Oc - 


caſion, you complain of my principles as 


not ſufficiently ſecuring the aſſent to truth, 
for you ſay (p. 156) If every perception 

© be factitious, then, in ſpite of all internal 

t reaſons, and relations in the objects, our 
e ſentiments muſt widely deviate from, and 
* the conſequent actions be in direct op- 
8 poſition to, every thing that is right and 
„ virtuous. To obviate ſuch deleterious 
effects it appears that an all-wiſe Being 
muſt have provided ſome principle, in- 
nate to our very conſtitutions, whereby the 


v 


5 


— 


* charms of truth and virtue might be felt, 
“and their reſpective rights immoveably 
te fixed, in oppoſition to error and vice.“ 


Nov als. Sir, notwithſtanding your 


profeſſed abhorrence of the prongs. of 
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inſtinctive belief, I do not ſee of what other 
nature can be this principleof yours, which, 
you ſay, is mnate to our very conſlitutians, 
and by which the charms of truth and virtue 
may be felt, and their reſpearve rights im- 
moveably fixed, in oppojtizon to error and 
vice. I do not ſee how Meflrs. Reid, 
Beattie, and Oſwald could have expreſſed ; 
their own meaning more properly, or that 
you can account for the actual prevalence 
of error and vice in the world any better on 
your principles than they can on theirs. 
What then becomes of your vehement 
cenſures of me, as maintaining principles 
as ſubverſive of truth as thoſe of their re- 
probated ſyſtem? 


When, in favour of your inſlinctive 
principles of truth, you object to mine of 
 affaciation, that they muſt be productive of 
infinite d. ev and variety of opinions and 
feelings (p. 13 3) you mention a remarkable 
fact, which, as it appears to me, cannot be 
accounted for but upon the principle of the 
aſſociation of ideas. This will, indeed, 
fully account for the actual diſcordancy 
and variety of opinions and feelings in the 


World,. 
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world, and in the moſt natural manner ; 
and theſe, I ſay, are inconſiſtent with any 
doctrine of inſtinctive principles of truth, 
Whether maintained by the Scotch Doc- 
ak or by yourſelf. 


. 7 iſeonftrudtion of Dr. Herti 9 


meaning. 


You ſneer at me as a rapid writer, but 
rapid as my writings have been, they ap- 
pear, to my own review, to have been ſuffi- 
ciently guarded. For, without excepting 
any thing material, or any thing more than 
the ſloweſt writers in general may wiſh to 
correct and improve in their works, I do 
not know of any thing that I now wiſh to 
have written otherwiſe than it is. You, 
on the contrary, I preſume, have written 
with great caution, and have given ſuffi- 
_ cient time to your publication; and when, 
with all due precautions, and advice of 
friends, you ſent it abroad, I dare ſay you 
judged it to be ſuperior to any oppoſition 
that it could meet with. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this, I doubt not but, after the pe- 
ruſal of theſe remarks, if not before, you 


will 
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will fee reaſon to wiſh you had written 
many things otherwiſe than you have 
done; and I do not mean with reſpect to 
the manner only, but the matter too. Home 
of the inſtances I have already mentioned 
will, I am perſuaded, make you pauſe ; but 
I mall proceed to mention a few mare, for 
which no apology can be made, the blun- 
ders in point of reaſoning being too groſs 
for any palliation ; and yet I do not pro- 
feſs myſelf to be maſter of any uncommon 
art of detecting ſophiſtry. What ought to 
make you bluſh the more, they relate to 
two very heavy charges, one againſt Dr. 


Hartley, and the other againſt myſelf. 


Dr. Hartley, with great ingenuouſneſs 
and truth, had ſaid, © However the neceſ- 
< ſarian may, in theory, aſcribe all to God, 
1 "70 the aſſociations of life beget the idea 
te and opinion of /ef, refer actions to this 
_** ſelf, and connect a variety of applauſes 
* and complacencies with thoſe actions; 
< and therefore that, as the aſſerters of 
+ philoſophical free-will are not neceſſari- 
& ly proved, fo the aſſerters of the doc- 
* trine of mechaniſm are not neceſſarily 
| | te „hum 
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© humble.“ Now what can be inferred 
from this concuſſion, but that, though the 
doctrine of neceſſity tends to cure pride, 


and conceit, &c. the influences to which 


we are expoſed in life counteract this ten- 


deney, in a great meaſure? This, I will 


venture to ſay, is all the fair inference that 
can be drawn from it. 


Now W is the inference that you have 


drawn from it? I think you will hardly 
believe that you could have written any 


thing ſo very inconcluſive, and injurious. 


For you ſay (p- 193) that © in this the 


good Doctor, in a fit of holy zeal, was : 


determined, by one daſh of his pen, to- 


ce tally to annihilate all the boaſted excel- 


e lence and ſuperior advantages of mecha- 


«6 niſm. Therefore”? you ſay © has the 
* doftrine of mechaniſm, from the Doctor's 
G confeſſion, a general tendency to 


e cauſe and ſupport the vices of pride, va- 
„ nity, ſelf-conceit, and contempt of our 


„ fellow=creatures. And I wiſh to God,” 
you add, © theſe were the only evils which 
that doctrine is calculated to generate, 
* and immoveably to rivet in the human 

F preaſt 


——— 


— 
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& breaſt—Conſeqences ſo deleterious—lz 
&« fete me tourne.” | 


I do not, Sir, even in this, charge you, as 
you do me, with a wilful perverſion of the 
author's meaning. But it is certainly a 
very unfortunate overſight, and of a very 
calumniating and injurious tendency, for 
which you will certainly aſk the Doctor 
and the Public pardon. An exact paral- 
lel to this conduct of yours, would be that 
a phyſician, whoſe preſcription did t quite 
cure a diſorder, by reaſons of the patient's 
way of life neceſſarily promoting it, being 
charged with acknowledging, that he admi- 
niſtered medecines which tended to aggra- 
vate the diſeaſe. Dr. Hartley does not ſay 
that the belief of the doctrine of mechaniſm, 
but that the afſocrations of life did the miſ- 
chief, notwithſtanding the good tendency ; 
of that doctrine, 


Indeed, Sir, with reſpe& to the unjuſt 


imputation of bad deſigns in your antago- 


niſts, you are, whether knowingly or un- 
knowingly, a very dangerous writer, and 
ſuch as the Public ought to be cautioned 
againſt; 


$ 
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againſt ; for you have gone far beyond the 


bounds, I do not ſay, of decorum only, but 
of truth, and even of probability. You 
hint (p. 110) that Dr. Hartley © wrote, 
ce and wrote ſo much about a thihg, with 
« a deſign of puzzling his readers.” Now 


| that you ſhould have read Dr. Hartley's 
work, as you ſay, four times over, and re- 


tain any ſuch impreſſion as this, aſtoniſhes 
me, but fully convinces me that it muſt 
have been with a prejudice which would 


effectually prevent your underſtanding him 
at all. It is, in ſeveral reſpects, evident, 


that, as yet, you are very little acquainted 
with his 7heory ; though you tell us (p. 10) 
that you can ſay © without dune you un- 


derſtand him thoroughly,” and Jam now 


ſatisfied that you have been as little able to 
diſtinguiſh, or to catch, his /þ7r/f, Of one 
of my own paragraphs, you ſay, that it is 
N replete with falſhood and wilful miſreprę gen- 


tation. I hope you will bluſh when you 


reflect a moment upon things fo very groſs 
as theſe, 
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_ Groſs mi repreſentation of hat I have fail 


Concerning @ FUTURE LIFE, &c. 


| But I proceed to your account of one of 7 


my arguments, of which you ſeem to have 


underſtood as little as of the above-menti- 


oned of Dr. Hartley. I had ſaid what I be- 

eve to be very true, that * the doctrine of 

le þ immateriality of the ſoul has no 

e countenance in the ſcriptures, and you 

ſay, that if ſo, the future exiſtence of 
5 ce man muſt be given up, even on the part 


ce of revelation.” But, upon the leaſt re- 
flection, you muſt ſee that, as a materialiſt, 
and a chriſtian, I believe zhe reſurrection of 


the body, that is of the man; and that up- 
on this foundation only, in oppoſition to 


the opinion which reſts it on the natural 


immortality of the foul, I reſt my belief of a 
Future life. 


The — in which you make this 
ſtrange conſtruction of my meaning, is in 


ſeveral reſpects, ſo curious, that I ſhall 
quote the whole of it (p. 221) and it will 
ſerve to give my reader a pretty juſt ſpeci- 


men 
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men of your manner of treating me, and 


the ſubjects of this controverſy. 


ce You declare that the doctrine of natu- 
ral immortality has no countenance from 
* the ſcriptures. I am not in the leaſt diſ- 


ie poſed to pervert your meaning. I am 


"FE ſenſible of the enormity of the crime: 


but J ſhould be exceedingly glad to know 
„ whether theſe words have any meaning 
« at all. For if you mean to ſay that the 
& doctrine of natural immortality is not ĩit- 
« ſelf, as ſuch, contained in the ſcriptures, 


« you are, to be ſure, in the right, becauſe 


e that doctrine, as the pure reſult of rea= 
4 ſon, moſt evidently is not a revealed 
« truth. But if, as the words themſelves 
ce expreſs it, this doctrine has really no 
„ countenance from the ſcriptures, then is 
« the future exiſtence of man not only 
« falſe in philoſophy, as you inſiſt, but 
„ likewiſe in its theological acceptation. 
„What then becomes of that part of the 
« ſcheme of revelation on which you reſt 
| 40 all your hopes of immortality ? But ſuch. 


„ ſlips of the pen (as has already been 
* * urged in juftification of a limilar over- 
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&« ſight) are perhaps venial, and eaſily ex- 
e cuſeable in the rapidity of compoſition, 


“particularly of fo haſty a compoſer as 
— — a ks 


7 Pray, Bir, SY is it that has written 

Baſtily, and needs an apology in this caſe ? 
I leave it to yourſelf to judge; and I hope 
vou will be duly ſenſible, as you ſay you 
are, of the enormity of the crime of pervert= 


ing my meaning. Whatever the enor- 


may be, you are certainly guilty of it. 


However; you have not done with this 
ſubject, on which you fancy you have ſo 
much the advantage of me, and, poor as is 
the handle it gives you for cavilling, you 
are willing to make a little more of it. You 
ſay (p. 224) that © granting the notion of 
e the immortality of the ſoul was import- 
ed into chriſtianity from the heathen 


46 philoſophy, how could it poſſibly have 


contributed to deprave that religious ſyſ- 
tem? If the revealed tenet itſelf of im- 
4 mortality does not neceſſarily tend to 
« corrupt the heart, or the chriſtian inſti- 
66 ' tution, can it by any means happen, 
60 5 
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© that the ſame belief, when ſuppoſed to 
„ ſpring from a ſecond ſource, ſhould pro- 
% duce ſuch pernicious effects? I bluſh, 
Sir, to ſuppoſe you capable of ſuch flimſy 
„ reaſoning. But the fact ſtands recorded 
« againſt you, and your philoſophy muſt 
de bear you through as well as it may. It 
© may perhaps be glorious to diſſent from 
© the crowd ; but it is not, I am ſure, rati- 
* onal, when more plauſible reaſons for 

& ſuch conduct cannot be adduced,” 


Here, again, notwithſtanding your inſult- 
ing me in this manner, you appear to know 
ſo very little of the argument you have un- 
undertaken to diſcuſs, as to take it for 
granted, that there can be no foundation 
for the belief of any future life, but upon 
that of the natural immortality of the human 
foul, as if you had never heard of the 


ſcripture doctrine of the reſurrection of the 
dead. 
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1 Sl ww recite the whole of the pa- 
ragraph on which your moſt uncharitable 
cenſure of me above mentioned is founded, 


— — — — DS — 


with another ſet of your remarks upon it, ; 
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no leſs extraordinary than thoſe quoted 
above. | 


The opinion of the mel immorta- 
« lity of the ſoul had its origin in the hea- 
[then philoſophy; and having, with 
« other pagan notions, inſinuated itſelf 
into chriſtianity, which has been miſera- 
ee bly depraved by this means, has been the 
great ſupport of the popiſh doctrines of 
be 3 and the 5 of ie dead.” 42 


This RT, 1 maintain to $1 in its 
utmoſt extent, /#7161y true, and J have lit- 


tle doubt but that the truth of it will be ” 


ſufficienily evident from what I have ad- 
vanced in the Di, i/quifitions on Matter and 
Spirit, and eipeciaily in the Sequel to them, 
But ſuppoſing it had not been ſtrictly true, 
it is not ſurely ſo palpatily untrue, as that 
the miſrepreſentation muſt. neceſſarily be 
wilful. You lay, however, on this occa- 
| fron, That a writer who plumes himſelf 
« on the character of ſingular candour and 
& ſincerity, could have written a para- 
graph ſo replete with falſehood and wil- 
| 00 ful miſrepreſentation, is not, at leaſt, 'a 


FE common 
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& common phenomenon in the hiſtory of 
the human mind. 8 


Jo the latter part of the paragraph, viz. 
that © the notion of the natural immorta- 


(0 lity of the ſoul has been the great ſup- 


ce port of the popiſh doctrines of purgato- 


cc 7, and the worſhip of the dead, 5 you ſay, | 


(p. 225) * Therefore, molt certainly, it 
= came from the devil, or what 18 3 


66 « papal Rome. 


= By purgatory 1055 1 ao underſtand a 
35 ſomething of the popiſh ſcheme of faith) 


41 36 meant a place of expiatory puniſh- 


« ment. It is grounded on the belief of 
es the ſoul's immortality, joined to a notion 
« that nothing undefiled can enter into 


„ heaven. But why ſhould you fancy 


that this doctrine reſts /o/ely on the opi- 
« nion of natural immortality, when a 
& more adequate baſis may be diſcovered, 
'T to wit, An expreſs revelation, which | 
« both you and the papiſts (what a mon- 
„ ſtrous coalition !) maintain, is ludicrous 


0 enough? Beſides, what poſſible UP 
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ce can that Romiſh tenet derive from the 
e pagan ſentiment in queſtion? Juſt with 
equal propriety might you aſſert that 
« the doctrines of hell and heaven (only 
„ that they are not excluſively popiſh) 
© are ſprung from, or at leaſt founded an, 
6 the lame opinion. 


«© En oalſants. Hotter. give me leave tao 
te aſk what objection can you conſiſtently 
have to the doctrine of purgatory, you 

« who, I ſuppoſe with Dr. Hartley and 
ce others, have adopted the notion of an 
s univerſal reſtoration, to take place ſome 
« time or other? That notion annihilates 
„ the belief of eternal puniſhment, and 
8 conſequently eſtabliſhes a purgatory upon 
a more extenſive and extraordinary 
plan, indeed, than is that of Rome; but 
« ſtill a purgatory it moſt certainly is. 
And if you will inſiſt that the popiſh te- 
© net reſts on the ſentiment of natural 
_ * immortality, by what fineſſe of logic 
will you be able to prove that your own 
„ purgatory is not derived, or upheld, by 
_ © the lame opinion, 


Ec What 


wo 
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e What you would mean to ſay by the 
te worſhip of the dead, another popiſh doc- 


© trine you aſſert ſupported by the ſame 


opinion, is, to me, quite a myſtery, I have 


& been a good deal connected with Roman 


& Catholics, both at home and abroad, but 
te I never underſtood that worſhipping the 
dead was a part of their religion. 


e What opinion, think you, will your : 


& foreign friends Father Beccaria, and 


IR others, form of your candour and fim- 
* plicity of heart, when they ſhall read 


Le this curious note? But I beg your par- 


0 don, Sir. Your friends on the other ſide 
of the water are, I ſuppoſe, moſtly of 


te the infidel caſt. You would not, I dare 


ec fay, be connected with /:gots of any 
Et nation. Seriouſly, to meet with ſuch 


5 ſtale and childiſh reflexions, in a work, 


as you tell us, addreſſed to phile ſophers, 


& gives me a very poor opinion of your 
& ingenuouſneſs, and liberal turn of mind. 


% And with what face can you continue to 
„ brand others with the odious appellati- 


* on of bigots, and of enemies to free en- 
E quiry, whilſt 7 ſtill retain rankling 


% „with 
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„ within your own breaſt thoſe ſame ridi- 
* culous prejudices againſt the Roman, 
* and perhaps other churches, which you 


e firſt imbibed within the walls of your 
* nurnery 4” 


On theſe extraordinary paragraphs of 
yours [ ſhall make a few remarks, 


3 7 kw no where aid that the doc- 
trine of purgatory reſts /o/ely on that 
of the natural immortality of the ſoul, but 


only that the latter is the great WL ä of 
5 the former. 


. 4. Vou ſay that, with equal propriety, 

I might ſay that the doctrine of heaven and 
bell is founded on the ſame opinion; for- 
getting that there is no unembodted ſpirit 1 in 
my heaven or hell. : 


8 My own purgatory, as you are 
pleaſed to call it (and to which I have no 
bobjection) being the temporary puniſhment 

of the wicked, alſo affects the 5ody which 
riſes from the tomb, and not the /eparare 
foul; ſo that it cannot require much na 


* 
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of logic, to prove that it does not reſt on the 
ſame foundation with the Popiſh doctrine 
of purgatory. 


yy I call the popiſh cuſtom of praying to 
St. Peter, St. Paul, &c. a worſhipping of 
the dead, becauſe theſe ſaints are in 4 late 
of death, as the papiſts themſelves will not 
deny; for if they be not dead, they never. 
did die at all, there not having been; that 
we know of, any reſurrection of the dead 
ſince their deceaſe. Beſides it would juſ- 
tify me if I ſaw them worſhipping perſons 5 
whom believed to be dead. 5 


bo As the „ above could 
hardly be written by any other than a pa- 
piſt, I will take this opportunity of inform- 
ing you and others, that, it by my friends, 
you mean perſons connected with me by 
common purſuits and correſpondence, L 
have among them both infidels and bigots; 
but that I never trouble myſelf about any 
man's faith or purſuits in ſome reſpects, 
if he be a man to my liking in others, 
Nor do I know that any of my friends in 
one reſpect complain of me for troubling 
AP To. f 
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them with my creed, or my ſchemes, in 
others. At the ſame time my friend- 
ſhips, in ſome reſpeQs, have not biaſſed my 
judgment in others. With an unbelieving 
Philoſopher, I am philoſopher, but not the 
Teſs a chriſtian, if any circumſtances ſhould 
bring the ſubject of religion in view; 
: though it is a thing that, zealous as I am 
in that reſpect, I never obtrude upon any 
man. And though you treat me as a 61. 
got, I do not, like thoſe of your perſuaſion, 
confine the favour of God, here or here- 
after, to my own ſect, or even to the claſs 
of chriſtians; and I conſider the immoral 
_ chriſtian, of every perſuaſion, and eſpeci- 
ally of my own, as the moſt criminal of 
mankind. Many of my philoſophical ac- 
quaintance treat with a good nature ridi- 
cule my profeſſion of chriſtianity, and I am 
ready either to argue the caſe with them 
ſeriouſly, or to ſmile, in my turn, at their 
ridiculing me; knowing that, in general, 
it is not accompanied with that attention to 
the ſubject, and. conſequently with that 
knowledge of it, which I, at leaſt, pretend 
to 288 5 


Lam 
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IJ am even not without friends among 
zealous catholics, little as you ſeem to ſuſ+ 
pect it, and I know how to value indivi- 


duals, of that or any communion, at the 


fame time that I ſeriouſly conſider the Pope 


as the man of n, and the antichriſt, fore- 


told in the ſcripture; and the popiſh reli- 


gion, as diſtinguiſhed from Proteſtantiſm, 


as a maſs of the moſt horrid corruptions of 


chriſtianity, And if you will wait for the 
laſt part of my Inſtitutes of Natural and 


Revealed Religion, you will ſee that charge, 


narrow and bigotted as you will think me, 
proved in its utmoſt extent; though 1 do 


not lay that my reaſons will be ſuch as 
will make any change in your religious 


creed. The force of prejudice, imbibed as 
vou ſay in the nurſery, even in virtuous. 
and ingenuous minds, is often greater than 


that of any ane, 


The article of religion, however, ex- 
cepted, I really flatter myſelf, that I ſhall 
be able to make ſome impreſſion upon you; 
and the remarks and obſervations advanced 


in this letter I propoſe by way of an expe- 
riment of the kind; though I own I am 


ſome- 
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ſometimes ready to deſpair of my under- 
taking, when I conſider how very fully 
you ſeem to be perſuaded i in your own mind. 
The language in which you have, upon 
ſome occaſions, expreſſed this fulneſs of 
perſuaſion is ſo peculiarly ſtrong, that 1 
cannot help ſmiling when I conſider on 
| how very weak a foundation this confi- 


dence ſtands, and how very ſoon, I am 


willing to Rope, it will fall to the ground. 


Fou ſay (p. 4) „with reſpect to 
& the preſent debate 1 am bold to declare 
that if I am not on the right ſide, I will 
« never ſacrifice one ſingle moment of my 
40 future life to the diſcovery of truth. af 


Concerning one argument to prove, 
againſt Dr. Hartley, that the mechanicat 
ſyſtem cannot pre- ſuppoſe free-will, in the 
Popular and practical ſenſe, you ſay 
(p. 184) If chis reaſoning be not deciſive 
© againſt Dr. Hartley, Lam willing to give 
* up all pretenſions to the leaſt atom of 
„ common tenſe, and fairly ſubmit to be 
s claſſed in the ſame rank of being with 
<& the pen I wre with.“ 


This 
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'This language, I would obſerve by the 


way, very much reſembles that of Mr. 


Venn, in the firſt controverſy in which I 


was ever engaged. He ſaid he would burn 
his Bible if his concluſions from it were not 
juſt. But, as I admoniſhed him, that his 


_ reſolution was a very raſh one, as he had 
much to learn from his Bible yet, ſo 


though you ſhould be convinced that you 
have hitherto been engaged in a fruitleſs 


Purſuit of truth, I would not have you, 


out of deſpair, give up the ſearch. If you 
be not too old, you may recover the time 
vou have loſt on the falſe ſcent, and by 


"double diligence come up with the fore- 
moſt, after you have a into che right 


5 track. 


At preſent, however, Which f is curious 
enough, you expreſs the ſame perſuaſion 
concerning me that I do concerning you. 
For you ſay (p. 82) © I dare defy the moſt 

« yirulent and ſubtle adverſary to produce 
ce one ſingle abſurdity, through the whole 
e ſyſtem of immaterialiſin, which, with his 
hand on his breaſt, the Rev. Dr. Frieley 


66 © will declare to be ſuck.““ 3 


Now, 
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Now, in my Diſquiſitions, J have ſhewu, 


as you will ſee, that the ſyſtem of imma- 
terialiſm is replete with abſurdity, and Ido 
aſſure you that I can very ſafely lay my 
hand on my breaſt, and declare that I real- 
ly believe the whole charge to be well 
founded. In return, I challenge you to 
| prove a ſingle abſurdity in the ſyſtem of 
materialiſm, I have diſtinctly replied to all 
the objections you have advanced againſt 
it, whether they be peculiar to yourſelf, or 
not. Do you ſhew the —_ of theſe 
replies, if you can. | 


I ſhall now cloſe this letter, afterin form- : 


ing you, that, though my animadverſions 
on your letters do not make more than 
about ten diſtinct articles, I could eaſily 


have extended them to three or four times 


that number. For the things I have dwelt 
upon afford but a ſample of the manner in 
which the whole book is written, with re- 


ſpe& both to ſtrength of an and a 


manner of writing. 


I muſt not, however, quite ſhut up this 


[ letter till I have informed you, how vary! raſh 


a you 
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you have been to conclude that, becauſe J 


did not publicly diſown a particular E- 
ſay publiſhed in the London Review, 


you are authorized, as you ſay, (p. 7 | 


to deem it mine, or, which early amounts 


to the ſame, that it came forth under my 
 Futilage, and kind protection. You re- 
peat the ſame on ſeveral other occaſions, 1 85 
as (p. 40) and elſewhere. Now I do not 
yet know any thing more of the author of 
that piece than I ſuppoſe you do. Even 
the ſentiments of it are, in many W er d 
not mine, as you may find by my Diſqui- 


= tions; nor do I conſider the writer of it as 


very much my friend. Be this as it will, 
you certainly had no right to conſider any 


: thing as being mine, that does not bear my 


name. Beſides, can I be ſuppoſed either 


to read every anonymous publication, eſpe- 


cially in perzodical works, of which this 


country affords ſo great a number, or know 
what things are aſcribed to me? I aſlure 


you I never heard of this in particular be- 
ing by any body ſuppoſed to be mine, till 


I aw the charge in your printed letters. 
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Let this one unqueſtionably fa Ile charge 


teach you more caution for the future, and 


let it likewiſe impreſs your mind with the 


idea of its being poſſible for you to have 


been as much miſtaken in other particulars 
as you have been in this. 


f 11 might have 4 on your accounts 
ol the advertiſement ſigned J. Seton, and 
of the defence I was compelled to make of 

myſelf in the pamphlet intitled Phil2/ophi- 
cal Empiriciſm, both of -which are groſs 
miſrepreſentations of the facts, and to ap- 
pearance malevolent; but J am really wea- 
ry of animadverting upon ſuch things. I 
leave them to the judgment of the Public, 
and wiſhing you both more Meernment, 5 
ke more candour, ä 


Tam, Sir, l 
our very humble ſervant, 


_ Carve, 


n., enen, 
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